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THE YEAR 1879. 


THE musical events of the year recently ended have 
not been few, and although they have not been of very 
great importance in themselves, now that they are matters 
of history, it can be seen that they tell of a steadiness 
in progress towards a good end. Certain of the details 
indicate a tendency to a more liberal train of thought, 
as well on the part of the entrepreneurs of public musical 
entertainments, as upon that of the public. It may 
therefore be said that the year 1879 has done its part 
in contributing something towards the history of ad- 
vancement in music. It may be that, apparently un- 
important as many of the events seemed to be, they 
are destined to mark some change by which the musi- 
cians of time to come may benefit. In that case, the 
year whose chief musical events we now propose to 
re may be looked upon in the future as the pri- 
mordial source of powers or advantages which we cannot 
now foresee. At all events, it may be hoped that the 
year may not be regarded as altogether blank, unpro- 
ductive, or unprofitable. The beginning of change, as 
well in the character of the works offered, the form in 
which they have been given, as in the administration 
of public entertainments, may have been noticed by the 
watchful in more than one apparently firmly established 
form of entertainment. Whether this change in any 
respect is for the advantage of the public, undertaken 
in deference to modified views, or in observation of 
the alterations which are inevitable with the progress of 
time, it is unnecessary now to pause and inquire. The 
careful reader can make his own deductions, when he 
has conned the “scanty record of the days for ever lost” 
which it is now, in obedience to custom, proposed to be 
offered. Scanty indeed, perhaps, as a record, wanting as 
it is in the fulness of detail, valuable, however, as a 
memento of the past, as many like outline narrations 
are to the busy mind, inasmuch as each serves as a 
general index to the roll of occurrences, the particulars 
of which may be referred to in the pages of a previous 
volume. 

As usual, the Crystal Palace Concerts opened the 
musical season of 1878-9, and although one half of the 
scheme was gone through before the end of the former 
year, the second half belongs to the latter year, as also 
does the first portion of the season now in progress. 
Thus it is that if two halves make a whole, we may be 
said to have enjoyed one entire season, the second half of 
which is distinguished by such new features as should 
indicate advanced thought and progressive views. Musical 
art in all its stages, as well old as new, has been repre- 
sented at these concerts. Symphonies, concertos, and 
other works, by Haydn, Berlioz, Raff, Saint-Saéns, 
Svendsen, Bodog D’Orczy, Hermann Goetz, Krebs, 
Reinecke, Edvard Grieg, Xaver Scharwenka, C. Hubert 
Parry, C. Villiers Stanford, Ebenezer Prout, Henry 
Gadsby, Arthur Sullivan, and others, both native and 
foreign, were given during the earlier months of the year, 
while in the later times some new pieces by A. C. 
Mackenzie, Alfred Cellier, Ponchielli, F. Davenport, and 
others were given with all due effect, and a certain amount 
of care for the work of musicians of the present. 

Of the many pianists who have appeared it will be 
enough to say that the list included Mme. Montigny 
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Rémaury, Mme. Arabella Goddard, Herr Xaver Schar- 
wenka, M. Saint-Saéns, Miss Hopekirk, Miss Bessie 
Richards, and others more or less acceptable. So that 
if, as has been asserted, the character of the concerts is 
scarcely so excellent, as far as the performance of the 
band is concerned, as in times past, no complaint could be 
offered as to the powers of many of the chief executants. 
Among the many pieces given there have been some 
which ought not to have been permitted places in the 
programmes of these concerts. Whether these have 
been inserted out of deference to the desire for works 
of a more popular character, or in obedience to a wish to 
alter the nature of the performances, or out of a certain 
consideration for those whose minds have been stretched 
to the outside tension by the multiplicity of classical 
works, and for whose benefit it became necessary to 
slacken the cord a little, is a question which need not 
be inquired into just now. It is enough to record the 
fact that the excellence of more than one programme 
has been marred by the presence of music of a character 
with which the regular haditués of the place could find no 
sympathy, and the necessity for the introduction of which 
into concerts of a classical character ought not to exist. 

There have been also the usual series of mid-week 
concerts, interesting in themselves as having offered to 
the patrons of the establishment, the season-ticket holders, 
and others, the opportunity of hearing some of the best 
music performed by a small but efficient band, and also 
of witnessing the déduts of many young artists, some of 
whom may hereafter become famous. 

Music at the rival establishment in the north of London 
has subsided into an inconsiderable place, and presents 
nothing worth recording as relative to art, or its en- 
couragement. On the other hand, greater prominence 
has been given to music at the Aquarium, in West- 
minster, than has been the case for a long time past, 
even though the character of the work done is still 
capable of improvement. At the theatre adjoining the 
building a series of admirable representations of the 
Pinafore, by Sullivan and Gilbert, have been given by the 
Comedy Opera Company. This opera, afterwards trans- 
ferred to the Olympic Theatre, was replaced by a French 
opera, entitled M/arigold, which, being full of melody, and 
having an interesting story, was very attractive. 

At the Opera Comique the Pinafore has reached its 
scoth representation, and the managers of the house 
organised a juvenile troupe, who sang and played the 
opera in a style which might in some measure have 
served as a lesson to their elders. 

At more than one of the minor theatres musical en- 
tertainments in the form of opera have proved attractive, 
notably at the Globe Theatre, where Les Cloches de Corne- 
ville is still running, with unabated vigour ; and at the 
Alhambra, where a really fine orchestra gives colour to the 
lighter sort of musical works brought out from time to 
time. 

Opera in English of a more pretentious character has 
been well displayed, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Rosa, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. By him Rienzi, one of 
Wagner's earliest operas, was placed upon the stage in a 
style of great theatrical splendour, and Mr. Joseph Maas, 
we played the chief part, earned for himself a fame 
which he richly deserved. An opera called Piccolino, by 
E. Guiraud, was a failure, while an English version 
of Carmen, with Mme. Dolaro as the heroine, was a 
great success. The Lily of Killarney, Faust, the Bohe- 
mian Girl, and an English version of Meyerbeer’s 
Huguenots, were also occasionally given with all due 
effect, but the great attractions of the season were Carmen 
and Rienzi, 
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The season of Italian Opera commenced in April at 
Covent Garden Theatre, and during the time the theatre 
was open many of the standard works were given with 
customary effect. Two new works were performed, 
Massenet’s // Re di Lahore and the Marquis D’Ivry’s 
Les Amants de Véréne. The first was produced under 
the personal superintendence of the composer, but neither 
is destined to enjoy a long lease of theatrical life. The 
Fortnightly Concerts in the Floral Hall were, as usual, 
very well attended. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre many promises were made, 
only one of which was carried out, namely, the opera 
Aida, by Verdi. This, which was frequently played both 
in the full season and later in the winter series of operas, 
proved to be very attractive. For this last named series 
Goetz’s opera, Zhe Taming of the Shrew, in Italian, was 
promised, with Miss Minnie Hauk in the part of Katherine, 
a part she played to the satisfaction of the composer 
while he was yet in the flesh. This promise was not 
carried out. But for the fact that the prices were so low 
at these performances as to be almost nothing, and upon 
the principle that it is not wise to look a “ gift-horse in 
the mouth,” it might be said that very few of these later 
representations were altogether equal to the standard 
desired and expected at a house like Her Majesty’s, even 
though the venture was ostensibly a “cheap series of 
operas in Italian.” In many of these, Madame IIma di 
Murska was the prima donna, and her re-appearance was 
a matter which many of the old opera-goers greeted as 
being probably fraught with pleasure to themselves, 
likely to awaken the memory of “by-gone joys.” The 
memory was awakened, but nothing else was realised, for 
the once great singer was now only a great artist. The 
voice which charmed so many no longer existed in its 
pristine beauty, but the art which delighted the few con- 
noisseurs still remained, and so there was some measure of 
pleasure still to be observed. A number of morning per- 
formances of opera on Wednesdays and Saturdays has 
been of great attraction to visitors from the suburbs, who 
do not find it convenient to visit the opera house at night, 
although the performances commencing at 7.30 have been 
concluded in time for most of the suburban trains. The 
boon this has been to many, and the advantage which 
has been taken of the privilege, ought to serve as an 
example for the conduct of the summer season. The 
convenience of being able to reach home at a reasonable 
hour is as great in summer as in winter, and there is now 
no longer any need to cater for a fashionable audience, 
for the majority of those who patronise and enjoy the 
opera are not those belonging to what is vaguely called 
“the upper ten thousand.” The habits and customs of 
society constantly suffer change, and those things which 
do not change with them will soon be neglected and for- 
gotten. It is wise for those who have to deal with public 
amusements to get as far ahead as possible consistent 
with the ever-shifting character of popular fancy. Unless 
carefully tended, and made to be accommodated to outside 
influences, all growths of this kind will fade and be 
neglected, even though the place occupied will not be 
easily supplied. 

It is impossible to close the eyes to the fact that 
one of the best institutions of a musical kind, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society, is in a state of trial, if not 
of transition. It is officially announced that the season 
which commenced in December will be the last given in 
Exeter Hall, the old and long inhabited home of the body. 
Those who are most sanguine with regard to the society 
will hold this to be the starting point of a new and, 

thaps, of a valuable career, In any case it may be 
oped that the last season in Exeter Hall will not be, as it 


has been imagined and affirmed, the last of its existence. 
“A society which has been in existence for nearly 
half a century, and which has done so much to foster the 
growth of art, and the encouragement of artists in the 
direction in which its course lies, deserves support ana 
preservation.” That it may continue its useful career is 
the earnest wish of all, even though many may have con- 
sidered that the principle of conservatism has been carried 
to too great an extent in its action. The society is right 
in only producing those works which experience shows 
are best appreciated by their subscribers. If the advo- 
cates for novelty desire to support their principles they 
should strive to extend the basis of the working. Were it 
a national undertaking, prominence might be given to 
all worthy new works, But until the subscribers are willing 
to waste their money in the continual production of 
evanescent talent in composition, or in the performance 
of works of a character which, though apparently solid, 
dignified, and lasting, are only ephemeral, the society 
should, be permitted to conduct its affairs in its own way, 
and to conform to the taste of the time as far as can be 
without seeking or rushing into ruin, This is not the 
only society in which a modified aspect is discernible, 
The series of concerts hitherto known as the New Phil, 
harmonic Concerts will next season be called Mr. Ganz’s 
Orchestral Concerts, the change of direction and title 
probably. bringing with it a corresponding amount of 
energy and enterprise. The concerts which were given 
last year included many novelties, all of which were duly 
recorded in these columns, and commented upon. 
The Old Philharmonic Society’s concerts last year were 
among the best and most enjoyable of the series which 
have been given for many years past. It is true that very 
few striking novelties were produced, but those were of 
the best kind, and the performance of all the works given 
was marked by a spirit and intelligence such as a great 
and worthy body should present as an exemplar to others 
younger than itself—without the enormous experience and 
prestige which it possesses. “Change and decay in all 
around we see,” and it is therefore not to be wondered at 
that alteration in progress of things existing must at some 
time or another take place. It is remarkable, however, 
that so many changes should be commenced in the year 
now past. Another popular institution will have been 
ended with the last few months. The famous choir con- 
ducted by Mr. Henry Leslie will, it is said, lose its leader, 
Whether the scheme will exist without his guiding hand 
and head, in the same form as it has hitherto done, re- 
mains 'to be seen. New leaders may bring new ideas, 
and although the members of the body may be re- 
organised, Henry Leslie’s choir must cease to exist without 
Henry Leslie. Other associations may spring up and 
continue the work he began, but it will be long betes 
they gain the experience, or attain the like perfection, 
and so for a time English madrigal, glee, and part-song 
singing may have no adequate public representation, 
which would bea pity. Societies there are in existence, 
having kindred objects, but it is questionable whether the 
mere delivery of the notes of the several pieces sung, with- 
out due refinement of expression, conceived and carried out 
by a master mind, will satisfy the needful requirements. 
The two oratorio societies meeting at the Albert Hall 
have done little to call for more than a reference to their 
existence. The Albert Hall Choral Society and Mr.,. 
Carter’s choir have given the usual stock oratorios to the 
usual audiences in the usual way. It is yet to be regretted 
that so splendid a building should be for the most part 
inaccessible other than by routes which render attendance, 
there an expensive luxury. London should have a build- 





ing like the Albert Hall in a more central position, in, 
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order that the accommodation for musical purposes 
should-be equal to its. importance, or even to, the provi- 
sion made for like purposes.in many:country towns. 
Perhaps in some future years this defect may be remedied, 
and the matter no longer open to complaint, and _ private 
enterprise or public venture supply that which is .dis- 
tinctly lacking. -. Private undertaking has furnished most 
of the delights, permanent or temporary, which the musical 
amateur looks forward to year by year. The only fear 
attending these matters rests in the possibility of their 
discontinuance by the undertakers when they, from age 
or from satisfaction at attaining a certain result, no longer 
think ‘it worth while to carry them on, 

The name and character may be apparently existing 
but -the enthusiasm and originality of mind. whic 
prompted their introduction may cease with the prime 
-mover. Many institutions apparently strong in favour 
with the public, apparently firmly established in public 
esteem, have weakened and died with. the withdrawal of 
active support from the founder, thus showing to. how 
great an extent they are dependent upon the energy of an 
individual. It is a common experience that those who 
rule men are not those who are seemingly convinced by 
arguments arising out of the business in hand, but those 
who have made up their minds as to the nature of the 
course to be pursued, and have carried their point while 
+ 4 apne yielding to the suasions of others. No doubt 
if it were possible to ascertain the real facts some such 
course of proceeding may have influenced the founders 
of two such institutions as The Musical Union and The 
Monday Popular Concerts. ‘Each has achieved great 
results, The former, last year, was carried on in a 
manner most remarkable, when it is understood that the 
promoter, John Ella, was in his 76th year, and that the 
Musical Union had done useful and valuable work in the 
cause of art for thirty-five years and more. The Monday 
Popular Concerts were more profitable this last year than 
ever, if the numbers in the audience represént~ profit. 
That they do so may be inferréd from the fact that for the 
sériés now in progress the subscription list was greater 
than upon any previous occasion, no less ‘that’ eighteen 
rows, of seats (each row accommodating thirty persons) 
were said to have been subscribed for upon the first 
announcement of the dates of performance. 

The Ballad Concerts have also been successful, although 
the quality of the material offered to the public has been 
scarcely of so exalted a character as it ought to be, The 
title adopted is a simple euphemism for an undertaking 
for the vocal advertisement of “royalty ditties” of a 
character best fitted to please the ear, rather than to 
penetrate the understanding. 

Inthe suburbs the Borough of Hackney Choral Society 
and the Brixton Choral Society, under the direction of 
Mr. E. Prout and Mr. Lemare, have exhibited a con- 
siderable amount of the spirit of venture; and during the 
autumn season promenade concerts of a popular nature 
have proved attractive at Covent Garden Theatre. That 
these musical performances give a vast amount of pleasure 
to a large number cannot be denied, but it is doubtful 
whether their tendency is an elevating one. On the con- 
trary, it is feared that for the sake of “tickling the ears 
of the groundlings,” the singers employed at these meet- 
ings very frequently introduce songs of a character not 
to be commended by any but those who derive profit 
from their existence and performance. 

That “there isa good time coming” cannot be doubted. 
Musical education is being better cared for, the system of 
examinations instituted, by the Universities will help to- 
wards raising the position of the musician- among his 
fellow-men,.and also towards making the profession as 





honourable,as.it ought to be. The Society of Arts exam- 
inations, by affording the opportunity to those who. desire 
it of obtaining a certificate of proficiency, to a certain 
extent will encourage the careful and accurate study of 
the art, and so raise up a géneration possessed of dis- 
crimination and taste, which will render the multiplication 
and promulgation of nonsense and clap-trap in music 
difficult, and perhaps in time impossible. 

The earnest and untiring efforts of Dr. John Hullah to 
secure.a proper scientific teaching of music in elementary 
schools, with provision for the proper testing of results, 
must in due course be feesitow ~ ¢ and his plan adopted, 
and so promote the best interests of music, by laying the 
foundation fora proper understanding, and a more direct 
means for its cultivation. When the people thoroughly 
understand the value of music in its social and political 
aspects, there will be no difficulty in forming and founding 
the much desired conservatories not only in London, but 
in various parts of thé kingdom. ‘There should be, and 
perhaps at no far distant period there will be, schools of 
_— in country towns, just ‘as now there are schools 

The negociations for the amalgamation of the Royal 
Academy of Music: and the National ‘Training’ School 
have failed, and the two institutions are’ not to be amalga- 
mated. We may, however; hope. that the powets that‘be 
will in time see the necéssity of accepting State support, 
and will also appreciate the power that will arise*to 
them by the acceptance and adoption of the Articles of 
Union. It will enable those interested to promote the 
object for which all seem anxious to work for, namely, 
the proper recognition, the due encouragement, and 
worthy support of a well-organised scheme for exalting 
music into that position among the arts which its merit 
entitles it to occupy. 

All things considered, it may be said that the year 1879, 
will not be so unimportant in its effects upon musical 
history which the character of its events might seem.to 
imply at the first thought. 








XAVER SCHARWENKA’S THEMA UND VARIA 
TIONEN. Op. 48. oy 


UPON a former occasion attention was called to this 
masterpiece of musical constructive -skill, and a general 
idea of its character was attempted to be set forth before 
the intelligent reader. In the belief thata more particular 
description would. not: be: altogether..unacceptable, it: is 
proposed to show briefly the nature of: the work, illus- 
trated by musical examples,’ With:that laudable desire 
to be original: as far: as:possible, Herr Scharwenka hias 
treated his chosen theme-in a manner altogethertunkike 
the customary method adopted by the older writers, 
imitating only in one instance where: imitation «was 
unavoidable. It is necessary, in order that the variations 
determined upon should be-recognised and duly appre- 
ciated, that the theme itself should be first.set forth. in a 
simple, plain, and easily recognisable form. This was 
the plan adopted by the older writers, and this, of course, 
is the one indulged in by Herr Scharwenka. Unlike 
many who preface their work with an introduction more 
or less to the purpose, or the contrary, but which others 
consider as so much waste of material, the 7hema is at 
once presented to the hearer, Its entrance is not made 
boldly, and with all the “pomp and circumstance” 
accompanying self-regarded importance. Quietly, softly, 
and modestly, as though unwilling to excite a possible 
wrong impression by an over-amount of obtrusiveness, 
the subject as it were bows itself into the presence of a 
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new acquaintance, preferring to trust to what merit it may 
ssess to ripen that acquaintance into an ultimate 
endship. Here is the melody only, the key being 
D minor. The accompaniment is as simple as the 
subject :— 


No, 1. 
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The first variation is only sixteen bars in length, 
and the melody is maintained almost without change, the 
ingenuity of the composer being expended upon the 
addition of a moving bass in passages of thirds, chiefly by 
contrary motion. The second variation is altogether out 
of the common order, the change of figure in the melody 
being imitated by phrases in inversion, with an effect that 
is both novel and pleasing. The following quotation will 
= how cleverly and yet unobtrusively this has been 

one :— 


No. 2. 
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The character of the figures in the last-quoted example 
serves as the idea for the next variation, No. 3, with this 
difference—that whereas in the former the figure is made 
up of phrases contrived out of quavers, in the latter semi- 
quavers are employed. 

The variation next in order is of a character impetuous 
and fiery, but with a quaint playful nature withal— 





« darting like the heedless flame 
Over the frail resistless woodwork.” 
The length of this section is no more than the preceding 
ones, but it is replete with novel effects. The melody is 
however preserved and readily distinguishable, while the 
flowing passages of thirds in the bass give a piquancy 
which cannot fail to bring with it a charm to the ear. 

In the next variation a somewhat similar character is 
maintained. Though of course different in degree of 
difficulty, it is equally attractive and clever. The sixth 
variation brings with it an entire change, for the period 
is lengthened to double the former dimensions. The 
melodic phrases are imitated in a sequential order, while 
a restless syncopated accompaniment brings to the mind 
the idea of the influence of unrequited affection expressed 
in a form at once moving, yet tender and fascinating. 
The greater length of this variation gives the opportunity 
for the employment of a form similar to the first move- 
ment of a sonata. The variation next in order is 
Chopinesque in style, though full of that originality of 
character which is always observable in Scharwenka’s 
music. This leads to the first exposition of the theme in 
a major key, and with a rare power, which can only be 
exercised by one who is conscious of his strength, and 
knows when to exhibit and when to repress it, the theme 
is given out in this new form with a solemn breadth 





bespeaking a certain amount of reverent devotion. 
Another writer of less thoughtfulness would _probably 
have employed the major tonality to express a still greater 
impetuosity than any hitherto heard. The contrast 
obtained by the “Lento” in the major is altogether 
charming, and succeeds in making the following move- 
ment the more welcome by way of change. This, the 
tenth variation, is marked ad/egretto, and the theme, or 
rather a modification, commences with a passage as 
though the composer designed to treat the subject as a 
canon in the unison. ‘This, however, only serves as 
a suggestion of what might be done, and what is in some 
measure done later on. Arpeggios in the right hand, and 
the melody with chords in the left, necessitating the 
crossing of the hands, form the chief peculiarities of 


the tenth variation, which is extended in me by two 
bars and marked for repetition. This may oe “4 
whic 


serve as the prelude to the eleventh variation, w q 
proposed in fagal form, as the following quotation will 
show ;— 


No. 3. 
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The second part of this portion has the melody 
inverted, but also exhibited in imitative passages. No 
more beautiful form in which the melody is given else- 
where can be found than in the twelfth and thirteenth 
variations, in which with the fourteenth the needful repose 
is brought in. The impression that the number of varia- 
tions is made practically inexhaustible by the composer 
seems to grow with each new phase of development. For 
although it is possible to trace a likeness in some of the 
figures employed, it is only the likeness needful to preserve 
the unity of the whole. ‘Thus the fourteenth is like some 
portions of the fifth, but for the difference of key, the one 
being major, the other minor. The fifteenth may be held 
to be an expansion of the form exhibited in the seventh 
variation, but the sixteenth is pony original, and as 


clever and effective as it is nove 
at LNo. 4. 
Tempo 3 





The following numbers are excellent, and the finale is a 
masterpiece not unworthy of Beethoven. 

Did space permit, quotations of all the nineteen variations 
might be given. Each would exhibit the genius and 
versatile powers of the composer in the best manner, and 
convey a clearer and more perfect idea of their variety 
than any mere verbal description, however accurate or 
truthful. Enough may be considered to have been given 
to convince the reader that the work is no ordinary one, 
and to enable him to form an opinion for himself of the 
skill, invention, and rare musical endowments of the com- 
poser, As before said, no verbal description can give an 
adequate idea of that which the eye or ear alone can judge. 
We, therefore, recommend with confidence this fine work 
to the attention of players as well as to teachers. 
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The individuality and utterly unconventional form in 
which the ideas are set forth will commend themselves to 
the thoughtful, and all those who have learned to 
appreciate the originality of invention and treatment dis- 
played in the works of Xaver Scharwenka will not be 
ungrateful for being made more closely acquainted with 
one of his best works. 








MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS IN FLORENCE. 
I. ‘*REAL ISTITUTO MUSICALE,” 

THIS institution is to all intents and purposes the Conserva- 
toire of Florence, with this important distinction, that the 
tuition is given gratis to the pupils, the salaries of the professors 
and all expenses being defrayed entirely by the State, at an 
annual cost of ——_ of 40,000 lire. It existed already, 
though on a much more restricted scale, in the days of the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, but was enlarged and reconstituted 
under Victor Emmanuel in 1861. The pupils are admitted by a 

reliminary examination, at first on trial only, and are not 
incorporated until they have D nagar the ‘‘ subsequent examina- 
tion,” It is, however, only ter passing the final examination— 
P esame di licenza, as it is termed—which takes place at the 
close of the course of studies, that they receive a diploma 
entitling them ,to style themselves Alumni del Real Istituto, 
viz., ‘* Pupils of the Royal Institute.’ The number of pupils 
is limited to 200, and the candidates who have passed the 
preliminary examination, but are in excess of the regulation 
number, are admitted according as vacancies occur. It is 
incumbent on the pupils to take part in the periodical orchestral 
rehearsals and concerts given by the institute. From among 
the most successful and advanced pupils are selected the maes- 
trini, or assistant masters, The institute receives pupils of 
both sexes in equal numbers, and the discipline is maintained by 
a chief inspector, the female pupils being under the immediate 
supervision of a matron, or J/sfettrice. The pupils are ad- 
mitted by competition to two annual prizes—penstons d incor- 
agiamento—of 300 lire each, and to two free places in the 
Ospisio di Viareggio, at the sea-side near Pisa, in case of 
sickness, the preference being given to the poorest among the 
most deserving pupils. Any pupil who takes part in any public 
or private concert outside the institute without special leave 
from the President forfeits his membership. The academical 
year extends over twelve months, and the courses of study vary, 
according to the subject, from one to eight years. The classes 
are divided into lower and upper forms, and the subjects taught 
comprise not only all the different instruments, preparation for 
the stage, harmony, history of music and literature, but also 
Italian grammar and, for pe > it, even instruction in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. e following are the classes 


and subjects :— 
Class. Duration of Course. Age for Admission, 
Years, Minimum. Maximum, 
1. Elementary Class .. os I 12 ee 18 
2. Solfeggio .. ae I , 18 
3. Lower Pianoforte .. 3 WE de 15 
rs pt Pe. 7. Ce Wolke 12 
. Accompaniment igured 
am "Oye n 18 
6. Harmony and Counterpoint 5 rr 16 
. Fugue and Composition .. 5 4 18 
4 Organ és és se 5 12 18 
9. Harp ee és 7 12 12 
10. Singing ee “<r. 6 12 22 
11. Finishing and Declamation 3 _ poe 
12. Violin asd Viola—Lower © 12 15 
Fi ditto—Upper 3 - - 
13. Vi lO .. or 12 14 
14. Double-bass oe 6 12 18 
15. Flute.. 6 12 16 
16. Oboe.. 6 12 16 
17. Clarinet ee 6 12 16 
18, Basseon 6 %4 18 
19. Cornet . 6 12 16 
ge. Trombone $ ™% 18 
Tromba 6 ™% 8 
is a” : 12 16 
hicleide P 12 16 
21. 
History of Music ee 2 . = - 
22. Italian Language - ae _ oo = 
23. Italian ry ee — - = oe oo 





To the institute is attached not only a Choral School, but also 
an extensive library of musical literature and composition, to 
which the pupils have free access. Among the masters I may 
mention Sig. Cecherinini, Maestro di Canto; Sig. Cavaliere 
Sbolci, Maestro di Violoncello ; Sig. Biaggi, a very erudite 
musical critic, Maestro di Storia e Letteratura, &c. 

Tt will be seen from these outlines that the institute, which is 
by no means local only, is essentially a charitable institution, in- 
tended to attract, bringout, and provide a future for native musical 
talent, which would otherwise lie dormant or perish for want of , 
means. It is on this account, if on no other, that it enlists the 
sympathies of lovers of music ; and the excellent results produced 
by the thorough training, as set out in the sketch of the programme, 
were fully apparent at the first public concert, or rather Prova 
di Studio a this session, which took place on the 30th of 
November at the ‘‘ Sala Filarmonica.” 

The band—composed of 35 pupils—and the solo performances 
were conducted exclusively by maestrini, viz., advanced pupils, 
and the former played the overture to Flauto Magico with t 
spirit and in capital time, though somewhat roughly and noisily, 
the brass and reed instruments having, as usual, the lion’s share 
in the performance. 

The instrumental soli included Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Fantasia 
Capriccio” for the violin, accompanied by eight string instru- 
ments, the traditional duet for flutes, and the inevitable —? 
performance in the shape of a fantasia executed by a lady pupil. 
The vocal numbers comprised soli and duets from Donizetti’s, 
Verdi’s, Mercadante’s and Meyerbeer’s operas, and the greater 
part of them were accompanied by full band. It was particularly 
pleasing to notice that the youthful artists, with their prompter, 
the band, and the conductor, were placed, not in concert fashion, 
but so as to represent the stage, the artists standing on a raised 
platform beyond and above the orchestra, thus having elbow-room 
for action. The singing was excellent, and some of the pupils 
give fair promise for the stage. I was sorry to miss a pianoforte 
solo in the programme, but the performance, as a whole, was far 
superior to similar entertainments I have heard at more preten- 
tious conservatoires elsewhere, as the one at Leipzig for instance, 
where the attempts at singing were at times too deplorable and 
excruciating, /’arte di canto being a thing unknown. 

The next concert is, I understand, to take place next week. I 
have no doubt that it will be as interesting and instructive as 
the first, and will equally redound to the credit of so useful and 
so deservedly successful an institution as the ‘‘ Real Istituto 
Musicale.” 


Ir. ‘*SOCIETA ORCHESTRALE FIORENTINA,” 


This society was called into existence but a year and sup- 
plied at last a want which was a disgrace to a city like Florence. 
So successful was its first season, consisting of six concerts, 
that the experiment has been repeated this year, and the crowded 
attendance at the first concert, given on the 8th December—the 
great day of the Immaculate Conception—proved signally that 
good instrumental music has, after all, its many and appreciative 
supporters in Florence. But when we ask who are sup- 
porters, the answer is somewhat remarkable. By no means are 
they Italians, for they form less than one tenth of the audience ; 
the great majority of subscribers are English, Germans, Ameri- 
cans, and other nationalities, in short what the Florentine calls 
the colonia straniera. Indeed, the fate of these concerts, and for 
that matter that of the principal theatres too, would be sealed if 
they had to depend on native support. True, the prices of ad- 
mission to the best entertainments are comparatively high, and 
no doubt prevent many Italians of slender means from supporting 
art in their own city. But the Italian, as a rule, et gpa | 
apathetic wherever purely instrumental music is con and 

refers a good, bad, or indifferent song to the classical beauties of 
thoven’s sonatas and symphonies. 

The programme of the first concert this season included 
Cherubini’s Amacreon overture, Raff's symphony in G minor, 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Abendlied,” and the Finale of Mendelssohn’s 

uartet, Op. 12—the two latter for string instruments only. 
‘he band numbers upwards of fifty performers, and includes the 
élite of the Florentine professionals, many of them former pupils 
of the R. Istituto Musicale, and some first-rate amateurs. the 
string instruments were excellent in tone and quality, but some 
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of the reed instruments seemed very deficient in softness, the 
flutes in particular being very brassy. The band is conducted 
by Signor Cavaliere Sbolci, who handles the baton with an 
energy and vigour becoming a —- of his imposing and 
somewhat martial appearance, The most praiseworthy feature 
in the performance was the excellent time, combined with great 
precision in the’attack, which was noticeable from beginning to 

d. On the other hand, the effect was often marred. by that 
want’ of clearness of refinement, and that of light and shade, 
which I think is almost a characteristic of Italian bands. They 
dearly love the clash and of brass instruments, and the 
latter frequently drowned, on this occasion, the delicate passages 
of the violins. This defect was painfully conspicuous in the 
second and fourth movements of the symphony (the ‘‘ Allegro 
molto” and’ the ‘* Allegro vivace”’), the rendering of which was 
in many parts little more than noise, almost amounting to a 
mere hubbub ; indeed, Signor Sbolci had to make very audible 
efforts with baton, foot, and various ‘‘zzt’s”’ to enforce a little 
more attention to piano Rey i Be it noted, however, that 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Abendlied,” Mendelssohn’s quartet, and a 
pleasing gavotte by Resch were rendered with admirable 
taste, highly creditable to Signor Sbolci, who is himself a 
distinguished . violoncellist. The same remiark applies to a 
“*Bozzetto Orientale” by V. Fumi, entitled ‘‘ Sotto l’Ombra 
dei Palmizzi,” a piece of programme-music, suggestive of a 
very hot day, and of some parts of Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral 
Symphony.” 

Such was a performance by the band of the ‘‘ Societa Orches- 
trale” at the ‘‘Sala Filarmonica.” My Italian acquaintances call 
Signor Sholci’s orchestra stupendissima ; but though I would 
hesitate to indulge in such superlatives, it isa great pleasure to 
find such a band, which, if it does not quite rank with the more 
celebrated bands in other countries, is certainly an acquisition in 
a dormant city like Florence. 


Tit. “*CONCERTI POPOLARI” AT THE ‘‘ TEATRO NAZIONALE ” 

In a recent notice of ‘the performance of the Diamants de la 
Couronne at the ‘‘ Teatro Nazionale,”’ I had occasion to allude to 
the “** Popular Concerts” which Signor Ducci, the owner and 
manager of that theatre, has introduced this season, The 
avowed object of these concerts, of which there have now been 
three, is to make the public in Florence acquainted with some 
of the best works of foreign masters ; and. the personal co-opera- 
tion of so distinguished a pianist as Signor Ducci was a sufficient 
guarantee of success, 

The overtures to Egmont, Oberon, Zampa, Liszt's ‘‘ Marche 
Hongroise,” the march from Zannhduser, and instrumental 
and vocal compositions by Gounod and Schumann were rendered 
with gréat‘spirit-and vigour by the opera band and by some of 
the artists,‘conducted by Signor Coronaro. ‘ But the pidces de 
résistance at each concert’ were undoubtedly Signor Ducci’s own 

formances:” Weber's ‘and Mendelssohn’s concertos, Beet» 
oven’s ‘* Appassionata,” and Chopin’s ‘*‘ Polonaise,” Op. 26, 
No,’ 2, are-a crucial test of a pianist’s style‘and powers of execu- 
tion; “and itis only fair to say that Signor Ducci played them all 
in & masterly manner, and, be it added, on a truly magnificent 
Erard.. There ’is in his stylea finish and a softness peculiar, I think, 
to the Milan‘and. also to the Vienna school—a style from which 
the disciples ‘of Stuttgart and Leipzig, with their hammering and 
mannerism; have a great deal to learn. By this peculiar softness 
I do’ not’ mean any lack ‘of spirit or vigour, or that somewhat 
thetic neatness which charactetises Mr. C. Hallé’s style, but 

‘art’ which ‘combines clearness with finish, and is manly 
withal ; that’ art which does not sacrifice the intentions of the 
cotiipdset to the individual brilliancy of the performer. Signor 
Dutci's technique is faultless ; ‘and: by the exquisite rendering of 
Rubinstein's ‘‘ Romance ” (Op. 69; No. 4), and of a charming 
Concert-Polka, he showed conclusively that he can do justice to 
the simplicity as well as to the intricacies of a composition, I 
understand that he has already played with success in Austria and 
Germany, and although other interests tie him more to his own 
country; it is to be hoped that he will not be content to rest upon 
his laurels in Florence. - 

These ‘Concerti Popolari ” deserve to be successful, the more 


so a8 Signor Ducci has undertaken the task, so often a thankless | 
|kind of -Berlioz Temple. These_last 


one, of educating the public of Florence. C,P. S. 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Movember 26th, 1879. 
THE annual Sainte-Cécile festival was held, as usual, on the 21st 
November by the ‘‘ Association des Artistes Musiciens,”” in the 
Church of St. Eustache, and a mass by M. Adrien Boieldieu was 
performed, the tout ensemble of which produced a very good effect. 
As offertoire, M. Garcin executed a violin solo by M. Boieldieu, 
also a march by the’ same composer was performed. M. Del- 
devez conducted, and: was assisted in the choruses by several 
**Maitres de Chapelle of various Parisian churches. © 

The sixth Concert Populaire: produced the first act of Za 
Prise de Troie,” by Hector Berlioz ; also Beethoven’s c major 
symphony; Mendelssohn’s “Allegretto Agitato,” from — the 
Lobgesang; the terzetto of a concerto for oboe and orchestra 
(oboe solo of which was performed by M. Triebert), by Handel ; 
and ‘‘ Marche Slave,” by Jonciéres. 

The Académie des Beaux Arts has elected a new member to 
the place rendered ‘vacant by the: death of Baron Taylor. M. 
de Chenneviére (formerly director of Des Beaux Arts) has suc- 
ceeded him. The next vacant place will be accorded to M. 
Gustave Chouquet (now conservateur of the museum of the Con- 
servatoire), whose non-election on this occasion remains a mystery, 
as on the first and second drawing of the votes his name stood 
first. Mme. Montigny-Rémaury promises to play several times 
in public in Paris during the month of January, after her return 
from Manchester.and Strasbourg. ‘The seventh Concert Popu- 
laire produced the second and third acts of Za Prise de Troie, 
also an overture to Phédre, by Massenet ; Schumann’s Réverie 
(from the Kinder-Scenen, for piano, arranged for orchestra) ; 
and a Gavotte by Lulli. The eighth and ninth concerts pro- 
duced the whole of Za Prise de Troie, with the same cast, 


namely,‘Mme. Charton-Deméurs, Miles. Nadaud and Caron, 


and MM. Stéphanne, Bolly, Piccaluga,’ Labis, and St. Jean. 

The fifty-third season of the Société des Concerts du Conser- 
vatoire was inaugurated on November 30th. The two first 
concerts were conducted by M. Deldevez, the two second 
by M. Altés. The operas recently given at- the 
House were—Hamile, Faust, La Fuwe, La Muette de Portici, 
and Les Huguenots ; at the Opéra Comique, La Filledu Régiment, 
Le Pré aux Clercs, La Dame Blanche, Galathée, La Fitte en- 
chantée, Lalla-Roukh, Roméo et Fuliette, Les Diamants de la 
Couronne, Les Noces de Féannette, and Le Pain Bis; at the 
Opéra-Populaire, Guido et Ginevra, Lucie de Lammermoor, 
Rita, and Sintillia la Bohémienne. 

The * Société Sainte-Cécile,” founded and directed by Mlle. 
Tayau—the clever lady wiolinist, of whom we have often spoken 
in these pagés—announces four concerts’to be held in the Salle 
Pleyel. The first of these took place on December 11th, and 
was consecrated to works by Raff. These concerts will consist 
entirely of modern chamber music. . The. artists, engaged to 
assist Mlle. Tayau are M. Maurice Prost (second violin), M. 
Giannini (alto), M. E. Gillet (violoncellist), and for this first 
reunion M. Yvan-Caryll as accompanist... Mile.. Tayau. herself 
will, of course, take the first violin. She has just returned from a 
successful concert tour in the principal towns of Holland. “Again, 
‘last, but not léast,” we return to the Chatelet coitcerts, the sixth 
of which produced, for the second time,. M. Saint-Saéns’ Z#tenne 
Marcel, with the same cast as the ‘week before ; indeed, the 
whole programme was the same, except that Beethoven's 
Polonaise, Op. 8 (for all the stringed instruments), was substi- 
tuted for Boccherini’s Minuett, and Weber’s Overture to Obéfon 
for that of Freischiitz. -The seventh concert produced works bs 
Mendelssohn, Gounod,’ B. Godard, and’ Beethoven. M. Ritter’s 
performance of Beethoven’s Cminorconcerto was almost perfection, 
A Pavane, by an unknown author of the 16th century,arranged 
for orchestra by M. J: B. Wekeflin, was also performed, and 
the .concert concluded with Meyerbeer’s splendid , Schiller- . 
Marsch. -The-eighth .and ninth concerts consisted ofthe whole 
of the music to’ Bérlioz’s La Prise de Troie. iret 

The Chitelet concerts have now for a long time ,been a 


performances have: in 
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no; way injured their reputation as such, The opera -has' never 
before been completely given anywhere. It consists of three 
acts, and Berlioz has constructed his own. libretto. . The: prin- 
cipal réles were sustained as follows:—Cassandre, a Troyenne 
Prophetess,, Mlle. Leslino (from the’ opera) ;*Chorébe. fiancé 
de: Cassandre, M. Lauwers 3. Ascagne, fils d’Enée, Mme. P. 
Puget ; . Hécube, «. de Priam, Mlle. Schad’; Enée, héros 
Troyen, M. Pitoias:Hélénus, filsde Priam, M. Morini ; Panthé 
oe ee Me:Kontaine; ‘Priam, l’Ombre d’Hector, ‘M. 

«The work is a:superb musical drama, and no praise could 
be too great for the touching and effective way in which Mlle, 
Leslino sang her part as Cassandre.. The Marche Troyenne, 
Apparition d’Hector, and Chceur-Priére are amongst those 
things which; having been once heard, are never forgotten. 
The; whole work was splendidly performed. May it soon be 
heard in England, where it will certainly be appreciated, 





MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


Le1PziG, December, 1879. 
THE fifth Gewandhaus Concert was entirely taken up with the 
music to Schiller’s Lied vom der Glocke, set for soli, chorus, 
orchestra, and organ, by Max Bruch. It is with satisfaction 
that we refer to this composition, given here for the first time 
on the 6th November. We must praise the high artistic earnest- 
ness visible in every line of the work, and the ardour with which 
the composer has taken up Schiller’s text. If it is not equally 
good in all parts, the fault lies in the choice of the poem, which, 
excellent in itself, yet contains many ethic parts which are less 
adapted for musical setting than lyric poetry. Therefore the 
culminating points of the work are the lyric parts of the poem, 
and these we enumerate in their proper order. First comes the 
fine opening chorus, No. 3 (G major, 3), ‘‘ Denn mit der Freude 
Feierklinge.” Of still greater effect is the ensemd/e movement 
for soli and chorus, No. 5 (B major, @3), “‘O zarte Sehnsucht, 
siisses Hoffen ;” and the chorus, No. 12 (C minor, @3), ‘‘ Hort ihr’s 
Wimmern hoch vom Thurm,” with its lively characteristics and 
impressive end (horn and violoncellos rising in unison from the 
deep c). The movement following this, an alto solo accom- 
panied by two violas, descriptive of the fire, is also very striking. 
Chorus, No. 16 (F amy minor, }), ‘* Von dem Dome schwer 
und bang,” is not less effective in its individuality, caused by the 
large drum coming on the second beat. The intermezzo, No. 19 
(c major, 4), ‘‘ Munter férdert seine Schritte,” for alto, tenor, 
and bass solo, is charming ; as is also the terzetto for soprano, 
alto, and tenor solo, No. 22, ‘‘ Holder Friede, stisse Eintracht.” 
Exceedingly interesting and original in invention is the little 
march in C sharp minor, which represents the approach of the 
revolutionarymob, Of the whole work this is, perhaps, Bruch’s 
happiest hit. The performance of the Glocke was in all respects 
successful, Frau Melitta Otto-Alvsleben, soprano ; Frl. Auguste 
Hohenschild, of Berlin, alto; Dr. Gunz, of Hanover, tenor ; 
and Herr Staudigl, of Carlsruhe, bass, undertook the solo parts, 
The three first-mentioned are well-known musical celebrities. 
Herr Staudigl was new tous. He has a fine voice of extraordi- 
nary compass, the high notes included. This first-rate solo 
quartet was backed by a well-practised chorus of youthful voices, 
and the justly celebrated Gewandhaus orchestra. But in spite 
of the excellent co-operation of the different factors, the work 
was received with coldness by the audience, and seems te have 
displeased the greater number of the critics. 
he sixth Gewandhaus Concert opened: with an overture, 
entitled ‘‘Frau Aventiure,” of “ab Me sketch was left by 
Franz von Holstein, the instrumentation having been very 
pen and tastefully supplemented. by his friend,. Albert 
ietrich, It made a very pleasing impression, for it is a taking 
piece, though not particularly grand ;. being also. well executed, 
it elicited applause. The singer at this concert was Mr. 
Blauwaert, of Mons, hitherto unknown to.us. He has a famous 
bass-baritone voice, of great compass and full tone. The 
character of both the songs—‘‘ Philipp von Artevelde,” a ballad 
with orchestral accompaniment,’ by aeons and a concert-aria, 
ty De Mol—which he contributed were, however, very shallow. 
They seek to. conceal the defects of invention and real depth by 





outward show. The chief attraction of .the evening was Mme. 
Clara’ Schumann’s. performance of Beethoven’s G major con- 
certo, for which we have only words of praise, She also gave 
two pieces out. of Brahms’s Op. 76. these, the first.only 
(capriccio, No. 2) was able to awaken our interest, whilst the 
second, (intermezzo) left little impression. As last piece, she 
ve us a charming rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Scherzo & 
riccio,” The second part of the concert was filled up with 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony.” 

At the third Euterpe Concert, the ‘‘ Faust Scenen,” - by 
Robert Schumann, were produced. _It is certainly praiseworthy 
to bring forward this work, of which we have twice before 
spoken in these columns ; but it requires excelleat solo powers, 
a numerous chorus, and a well-disciplined orchestra, The 
performance given was, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Next to Friulein Schreiber, Fraulein Dora Schirmacher, from 
Liverpool, and whom Leipzig may count amongst her own 
children (she having been a pupil of the Royal Conservatorium), 
received a full share of the honours at the fifth Euterpe 
Concert. She played a concerto of Xaver Scharwenka, in 
B minor, the composer of which is a young artist who, 
in his double capacity of piano-player and composer, has 
already earned for himself a good reputation. In the above 
concerto Scharwenka shows the influence of Liszt, because 
the piece is not very accessible, and besides the proper execu- 
tion demands what is commonly called a strong player. It 
is specially for the production of the heroic character in the 
first and last movements that the actual power of a man is 
required, whilst the delicate scherzois placed better in the tender 
hands of a lady. The way in which Friulein Schirmacher 
accomplished her task in this concerto certainly commands 
respect, both for her technical execution and perseverance., It 
will always be better to have this concerto played by a gentle- 
man artist, but it is commendable to see a lady create that 
admiration which Fraulein Schirmacher awakened on this occa- 
sion, when she undoubtedly made many new friends for her 
artistic courage. Her success may be reckoned the more 
genuine as she did not expect to take part in the concert. 
She had, however, the opportunity of exhibiting prepared 
powers in her solo pieces—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lied ohne Worte” 
in F sharp minor, Chopin’s étude in C sharp minor, and waltz, 
Op. 42. Friulein Schirmacher won a thorough and distin- 
guished success. In fact, few young pianists are in the same 

sition as Friulein Schirmacher. Her technical training is 
faultless, and she has shown undoubted proof of ind ent 
thought and power, so that great things may be expected from 
her in the future. 

The sevehth Gewandhaus Concert commenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s overture to Zhe Hebrides, of which we have scarcely ever 
heard a fimer rendering. Fri. Emma Cas , of Wiesbaden, 
followed with the aria, ‘‘ Hellstrahlender Tag,” from Max 
Bruch’s Odysseus, and songs by Schubert and Schumann, 

ining great success with her melodious and well-schooled 
voice (alto). The celebrated violinist, Emile Sauret, played 
a new concerto by Benjamin Godard, which is weak in inven- 
tion, A “Ballade,” for violin with pianoforte accompaniment, 
by Moszkowski, pleased us much better. Herr Sauret also 
played a scherzino of his own composition, which is natural and 
graceful in invention. It elicited enthusiastic applause, induci 
him to add a short piece by Wieniawski. The concert aunt 
with Carl Goldmark’s suite, ‘‘ Liindliche Hochzeit,” of which 
the orchestra gave a capital rendering. Of its five movements, 
the first (Variationen), the fourth (Andante, ‘‘ Im Garten”), and 
the finale (Tanz) again gave us great pleasure. 

Anton Rubinstein has. twice stimulated our Leipzig public to 
unbounded enthusiasm. On the 19th November he gave a 
concert at the Gewandhaus, and afterwards played at the third 
Chamber-music Concert on the 22nd. As the finest performances 
at his own concert. we give Schumann’s C major (Op. 17), 
eno minor, — Chopin’s F -e (Op. 49) fantasias. 
But he gave all the other pieces of the long programme in 
his truly genial manner. He opened the concert with a 
fine e of his own, and cl it with his galop from Ze Bal. 

At the Chamber Concert, the compositions given were chiefly 
Rubinstein’s. These were—string quartet in C minor (Op. 17, 
No. 2), quintet for piano and wind instruments (flute, i 
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horn, and bassoon), F major (Op. 55), and quintet for piano and 
string instruments, G minor (Op. 99). These three works gave 
a renewed and brilliant proof of Rubinstein’s rich and inventive 
faculty. Added to this, he played the piano part of the quintet 
to unrivalled perfection. Besides our well-known quartet, 
Herren Concertmeister Schradieck, Bolland, Thiimer, and 
Schroeder, Herren Barge, Landgraf, Gumbert, and Weissenborn 
took the wind instrument parts. The execution of all three 
works was beyond censure. Rubinstein ended the evening with 
charming renderings of Haydn’s F minor variations, a transcrip- 
tion of Schubert’s ‘‘ Erl-king,” No. 1, in A flat major, of the 
fourth book of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs without Words,” and a 
transcription of the march from the Ruinen von Athen. 

On Fast-day the ‘‘ Riedel’sche Gesangverein” gave us a 
thoroughly good performance of the Actus Tragicus by Bach, 
and the B flat minor Mass by A. Becker. The choir left nothing 
to be desired with regard to melodiousness and precision. 
Becker’s work shows evidence of a fertile genius and prominent 
talent, and yet it can only be termed interesting. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
ViENNA, December 12th, 1879. 


THERE are two series of concerts in our musical season—the one 
between the midst of November till Christmas day, the other 
in Lent. The former we are now enjoying ; each day we have 
one concert, and often two, ae Se ceurse, not excepted. 
By way of variety, we have no less four quartet enterprises, 
two with six, two with three evenings. I begin with Hellmes- 
berger’s soirées, the attendances at which suffer nothing by the 
new comers. The seats are all taken, and the applause is as 
warm as possible. On the first evening we had a quartet by 
Haydn, a new violin-piano sonata by Brahms, and the quartet 
(Op. 127) by Beethoven. The sonata was played by Hellmes- 
berger, Brahms being at the piano. It is a most charming work 
which Brahms offered, an alternative song of two souls of the 
same mind. But the concert-room is not the place for that form of 
idyl ; it must be heard ex famille among friends, and there it 
will become a favourite among players and for hearers. On the 
second evening we had a new quintet by Dessoff, the well-known 
piano-quintet by Goldmark, and the quintet in D by Mozart. Again 
the execution was admirable. Goldmark’s work was heard here 
for the first time last year (Professor Door then, as now, taking 
the piano), and since its production it is to be fouhd frequently 
inserted in the programmes of chamber-music. The new quintet 
by Dessoff is a spontaneous work, fresh and sound, and the 
writing showing the perfect musician. It awakened the warmest 
reception, and made, no doubt, many friends. The second 
quartet—Herr Griin, concertmeister of the opera orchestra, as 
leading violin ; Herr Pepper, the famous virtuoso, on the ’cello 
—began also with Haydn ; the charming piano-quintet, B minor, 
by G. Griidener (Op. 6), followed, the{piano exquisitely played 
by Professor Epstein ; and Schumann, with his quartet in a, was 
the third in the alliance. The execution of every number was 
perfect, and the applause most hearty. It is to be hoped that 
we shall hear Herr Popper ‘in one of the next Philharmonic 
concerts, where he will be still more appreciated. The third 
— society was led by Herr Julius Winkler, a pupil of the 

eceased Professor Heissler; it is no less well patronised. 
The fourth has for leader Herr Radnitsky, formerly second 
violin in Hellmesberger’s party. With regard to the piano, 
there is no fear that the players will ever become extinct. Our 
conservatoire alone educates every year many new players of 
talent, who, having left the school, and made a first public 
appearance in triumph, arrive at the culmination of hopes and 
happy dreams! But, alas, only one or two out of a hundred 
find a permanent place in public estimation, and become perhaps 
famous ; the ethers are content to devote their energies to the 
formation of a circle of pupils, or to retire into private life. Of 
the many we heard in the last few weeks, two, perhaps, are 
worth mentioning—Frl. Adele Margulies and Geisler-Schubert ; 
the former very young, and excelling most in a brilliant style of 








playing ; the other, a great-niece of our beloved Franz Schubert, 
ils best in the execution of chamber-music, It is some satis- 
faction to find, after many disappointments, a talent existing in 
the same family such as we have here. Three concerts were given 
by Herr Adolf’ Wallndfer, a young man who exhibits every year 
new proofs of his earnest endeavour to cultivate the best kind 
of music. Asa bass-baritone singer he excels in a warm, inspired 
= of delivery ; as a composer, he emulates the best models, 
The choice ef songs shows his cosmopolitan taste, for he sings 
Handel, Carissimi, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Robert 
Franz, Jensen, Brahms, Liwe, and some of his own composi- 
tions, many of which are already printed. The first Philhar- 
monic concert had the following p e: Beethoven, over- 
ture, Op. 124; Slavische Rhapsodie, No. 3, by Anton Dvorak ; 
Bach’s Passacaglia, arranged for orchestra by Esser; and 
Schumann’s symphony, No. 4. Dvorak was heard for the first 
time, and his work made a good impression; he is certainly 
a very gifted composer, whose works are worth the attention 
of the musical world. The programme of the second con- 
cert included Mendelssohn’s overture Fingalshihie, aria from 
Mozart’s Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, Schumann’s Bilder aus 
Osten, scored by C. Reinecke, and Beethoven’s symphony 
No. 4. The whole was executed in a masterly fashion under the 
conductorship of Herr Hans Richter. The only drawback was 
in the air which was sung by Frl. Emma Nevada (from 
America) in an per Boren manner not fit to assort with the 
character of these concerts. In the third concert we are to 
hear Herr Scharwenka, for the first time in Vienna, play 
his piano concerto. The second Gesellschafts-concert showed 
in the first number that Schubert’s gold-mine of fancy is not yet 
exhausted. An overture to the opera, Das Lustschloss des Teufels 
(manuscript), was performed for the first time, and excited an 
excellent reception. Fresh in invention, and brilliant in the 
instrumentation, it was as novel as though composed but yester- 
day. ‘Lied und Reigen,” for chorus and orchestra, by Herbeck, 
was heard for the second time, and made a good impression. 
The air of Pilades (‘‘ Nur einen Wunsch”), from Gluck’s /pAs- 
genie auf Tauris, was sung by Herr Walter most excellently. 
Frau Toni Raab, a perfect pianist, played Brahms’s piano con- 
certo; and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Christus” closed the programme, 
which was, at least for a Viennese morning concert, much too 


long. 

‘The Hofoper has suffered much from the influence of the 
weather ; the programme was changed every week, and excep- 
tions became rules. Frau Lucca performed eight times in the 
following ré/es : Leonore (Favoritin), Carmen (three times), 
Angela, Madeleine, Frau Fluth, and Valentine. She was 
relieved by Fri. Bianchi, who began with Amina and Lucia, 
drawing again as great an audience as formerly. She is now 
indis 3 after her recovery she will sing some new ré/es, as 
M Julie, &c, Boieldieu’s Johann von Paris, which has 
not been performed ‘for many years, showed how little our 
—_ are familiar with the style of the comic opera, which is, 
unfortunately, so little cultivated in our days, and to which the 
demands of the greater form of opera is and ever will be 
opposed. Frau Adelina Patti will sing eight times ina ci-devant 

omische Oper (now Ring-Theater). The abonnement is exor- 
bitant, and as chorus and orchestra and the rest cannot be but 
mediocre, it is doubtful if the impressario will be rewarded for 
all his pains, Two new operettas were performed in the Carl- 
Theater, Marjolaine, by Lecocq, and Die Mormonen, by Brandl. 
At the Theatre an der Wien, Lecocq’s Grajin and 
Camargo have found good receptions, and may be accepted as 
worthy enough for want of a something better. 

Operas performed in the Hofoper from November 12th to 
December 12th: —Das Goldene Kreuz, Carmen (twice), Philemon 
und Baucis (twice), Tannhduser (twice), Der Schwarze Domino, 
Aida, Mignon (twice), Der Postillon von Lonjumeau, Norma, 
Kénigin von Saba, Lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Hugenotten, 
Lucresia Borgia, Johann von Paris (three times), Siegfried, 
Faust, Nachtwa in, Afrikanerin, Lucia (twice), Der Héuss- 
liche Krieg (und ballet Sy/via). 

[From a private letter we learn that—‘ Herr Scharwenka has 
given some concerts at the Philharmonic, and, as might be 
eee his efforts, both as an artist and as a com . 
have most highly appreciated by the public.”—Ep. M.M.R. 
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DUBLIN MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

THERE was a large audience at this society’s concert on Friday 
evening, December 12. The rather small band, under Mr. 
Levey’s care, played effectively, but the feature of the whole per- 
formance was the chorus singing by some two hundred voices. 
Generally speaking it was perfection, and proved the skill, 
experience, and care of the earnest conductor, Joseph Robinson. 

he programme included three movements from Schubert’s 
Mass in F, not particularly effective ; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Judge me, 
O God,” never sung better by Leslie’s famous choir, which I 
regret to see is likely to be a thing of the past ; and ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer” (Mendelssohn) ; a solo and chorus from Zngedi, and a 
seasonable selection from the Messiah. 

Of the soloists, Miss Marriott took first place for her fresh 
voice and excellent artistic singing throughout the evening. The 
aria in the Messiah, ‘* Rejoice greatly,” could hardly have been 
more beautifully sung. 

Our local artists, Mrs. Scott-Ffennell and Mr. Lane, sang 
well, although both had severe colds. Mr. Walker did justice 
to the little he had to sing, and Mr. Grattan Kelly was most 
effective in his one aria, ‘‘The people that walked.” I must 
give a special word of praise to the chorus—‘ For unto us a 
child is born.” I doubt if there was ever a better performance 
as regards precision of attack, smooth vocalisation, and general 
colouring. The concert was in the Exhibition Palace. 

On Tuesday evening, the 16th ult., the Kingstown Philhar- 
monic Society gave the first concert of this their seventh 
season in the Parochial Hall, to a roomful. Dr. Jozé con- 
ducted, and was assisted in the accompaniments by Mr. C. 
Marchant, general organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 
and by a small string band led by Mr. Healy. 








Correspondence. 


on 
To the Editor of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, 


S1r,—In the endeavour to reconcile musical theory with musical 
practice, we are met by a well-known crux, which seems to involve 
us in hopeless difficulty. I speak of the discrepancy between the 
calculated ratio of the sharp seventh to the eighth of the scale, and 
the ratio as we hear it in performance. 

This discrepancy took such an effect upon Hector Berlioz, that it 
led him to discard altogether numerical calculations of the value of 
intervals, preferring to fall back on the decision of the ear. Now, 
my belief is that calculation and the ear must necessarily come to 
the same conclusion, but that where they seemingly do not, the 
error will be on the side of calculation. One or other must be 
wrong ; and of this dilemma I shall venture, in the words of Sir 
Thomas Browne, to “hazard a wide solution,” 

With a view to saving wordy explanation, I write only for experts. 

The calculated ratio of the seventh to the eighth of the scale— 
15 :16—is acknowledged. It is also acknowledged that this interval 
is too wide—that singers and string-players ‘‘ squeeze up” the 
seventh much more nearly to the eighth. 

Now, how do we arrive at the ratio15:16? It is by treating si as 
the third above sol. If sol (the fourth below middle c) be }, the 
third above will be }x $= }§. But is si the third above sol? is it 
not rather the ditonus, leaving, as the half-tone (so-called) above, 
not 15:16, but the Pythagorean ‘imma, a very much smaller 
interval ? 

The question turns upon the numerical value of la. If la be 
treated as a third upon fa, its value (in the two-foot octave) is §. If 
it be treated as the fifth upon re, or the ninth upon sol, its value is 
2%; the difference being the well-known komma 8o : 81, 

Treating la as §, from sol (3) to la is a minor tone.* From lato 
Si y (the y ached. tone of the Greeks) is a major tone. The two 
combined give a true major third upon sol, leaving a major half- 
tone as the difference between si and ut. 

Again, treating la as '?{, from sol to la is a major tone. Add to 
this the diazeuctic tone from la to si q, and we get two major tones, 
forming together, not a third, but a ditonus. Now the ditonus 
si and ut, not a major half-tone, 
but a smaller interval—the /eimma, which is as 243 to 256. 
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Assuming that this smaller interval is what we actually hear in 
performance, theory and practice become reconciled. ; 

I offer this solution, not with confidence, but as a suggestion for 
the consideration of those who are better qualified than myself to 
decide. Iam, &c., 

12, Marlboro’ Buildings, Bath. HuGH CARLETON, 








Rebiews, 


Mozart's Werke. Serie XV.: Duos fiir Violine und Viola; 
No. 1, G dur (423); No. 2, B dur (424). Serie XVII.: 
Pianoforte-Trios (254, 442, 496, 498, 502, 542, 548, 564). 
Serie V.: ‘Die Zauberfléte,” Oper in zwei Acten (620). 
Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel. 

THE duets for violin and viola are charming compositions, in 

which the limited means are put to excellent account. Mozart 

shows here, as everywhere, that he knows how to accommodate 

himself to circumstances. The two parts are of equal im- 

rtance, and alternately imitate and accompany each other. 

The first duet, in G major, consists of an allegro, adagio, and 
rondeau ; the second, in R flat major, of an introductory adagio, 
an allegro, andante cantabile, and thema with variations. The 
history of the composition, which redounds much to the honour 
of Mozart, is worth telling. Our composer, who had married 
on August 4th, 1782, went, in the end of July, 1783, with his 
wife to Salzburg on a visit to his father. Calling on Michael 
Haydn, Mozart learned that the latter had been threatened with 
the loss of his salary if he failed to furnish at the appointed time 
the duets which his master the archbishop had commissioned 
him to write, and this poor Michael Haydn found himself 
unable to do, on account of ill health. But Mozart comforted 
his friend in a very effective manner, by writing, during the daily 
visits which he paid the invalid, the duets now before us. 

The first three and the last four of the above-mentioned trios 
are written for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello ; the fourth for 
pianoforte, clarinet, and viola. The trio in 8 flat major, } (254), 
was composed at Salzburg, in August, 1776; the one in D minor, 
C (442), probably in 1783; those in G major, C (496), E flat 
major, $ (498), and B flat major, C (502), were written at Vienna, 
in 1786; and those in E major, } (542), C major, C (548), and 
G major, C (564), at Vienna, in 1788. Except in the trio 
with clarinet and viola, we may say that the pianoforte is 
the ruling power, next in importance to which stands the 
violin ; the violoncello plays a very humble ré/¢, venturing 
only on very rare occasions on an independent remark. The 
trios are in their nature very like the sonatas for pianoforte 
and violin ; the relative position of the two instruments is the 
same in the sonatas and in the trios. These compositions do not 
express deep thoughts and intense passions ; they are lightsome, 
kind-hearted, and gemtithliche (an untranslatable word, which 
will describe them best to those who understand it) diversions, 
irreproachable in form and manner. They may lack the piquancy 
to which we have got accustomed, but they still retain their 
freshness. The trio for pianoforte, clarinet, and viola, composed 
by Mozart,for one of his favourite pupils, Franziska von Jaquin, 
however, cannot fail to affect us, in spite of its simplicity and 
serene calm, and the preference of our generation for turgid, 
turbid paroxysms ; it is music that flows from the heart, and 
such, to whatever time it belongs, will find its way to the hearts 
of all times. One touch of nature makes all the world akin. 

The third item which heads this notice is the most important 
work which has as yet been brought out in this new edition. 
Indeed, Beethoven designated the Zauderfléte (in this Italian- 
opera-ridden country better known under the name of // Flauto 
Magico) as Mozart’s greatest work, saying that therein, for the 
first time, he had shown himself as a German master. It is quite 
delightful to read this beautifully-printed score of Mozart’s master- 
work, with its (thanks to the critical labours of Julius Rietz) 
expurgated text. On what wretched conditions depends often 
the ‘to be or not to be” of the greatest works of art! In the 
present case, one of the indispensable conditions was a theatrical 


»| manager in difficulties. Unless he could put on the stage a 


new opera that would draw, he was lost. — found -a 
promising subject, he ran to his old acquaintance, Mozart, and 
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threw himself on his tender mercies. We know the meaestro’s 
heart was not of stone, also that to write a dramatic work was to 
him the very reverse of a di ble task. No wonder, then, 
that ‘the se ae of the petitioning impresario was ted, 
Let us note the date, it is a memorable one—March 17th, 1791. 
Perhaps it was not exactly that day, although it was certainly 
in the spring of 1791; still it gives one a pleasant feeling of 
satisfaction to connect such an event with a definite date. That 
the manager in question, and author of the libretto of the 
Zauberflite, was Emanuel Schikaneder it is unnecessary to say, 
for through Mozart he has become famous and immortal ; but 
@s to his authorship, it can only be admitted with very con- 
siderable limitations. The opera was to be a Zauberoper (Magic 
a, a kind of opera at that time in vogue, and much 
ished. Schikaneder took the subject from the Mérchen 
(legendary tale) ‘‘ Lulu, or the Magic Flute.” But when he 
had advanced some way in his work he learned that at another 
theatre in Vienna an opera based on the same tale was in pre- 
paration. Thus the original plan had to be relinquished, and 
whilst preserving the finished part of the libretto, the sequel 
was changed—the wicked magician became a noble sage. The 
execution of the new plan, in which freemasonry is. an im- 
portant element, is said to be mainly due to J. G. K. L. Gieseke, 
a native of Brunswick and relegated student of the Halle 
University, at that time a player and chorus singer in 
Schikaneder’s company. It need not surprise us that under the 
eircumstances the efforts of the author, or rather authors, did 
not, result in a faultless dramatic masterpiece. Schikaneder 
was a manager of the type which Goethe portrays in the 
**prelude at the theatre’’ (Faust) ; Schikaneder, too, thought 
that the public must be provided with plenty to look at, that 
their eyes must be dazzled with bustle, plot, spectacle, and that if 
the poet gives a piece he should give it at once in pieces—for with 
a fit like that success is certain—in short, that he that brings 
much, brings something for everybody, That Schikaneder 
eould provide Mozart with a text that inspired him to write 
such a musical masterwork—not every bad libretto produced the 
same effect on the composer—is matter of eternal gratitude, and 
‘we accordingly do not grudge Schikaneder his immortality ; and 
with all its absurdities, platitudes, and moral commonplaces, 
strangely intermixed with symbolical sublimities, we must 
eonfess that the libretto is not without its good qualities. 
Goethe writes : ‘‘ The applause which the Zauderfléte received, 
and the difficulty of writing a piece that could compete with it, 
has suggested to me the idea of taking from it the motives for a 
new work.” In fact, it was his intention to write a second part 
to the Zauderflite, an intention which, like so many of the great 
German poet, remained unrealised. Mozart’s composition of 
the Zauberflite was orem by the commission to’ set to 
gnusic for the coronation of Leopold II. as King of Bohemia 
Metastasio’s o La Clemenza di Tito, a work which he com- 
pleted in eighteen days. At this time appeared also that 
mysterious messenger, clad in grey, tall and thin in figure, grave 
of, countenance, who ordered the Requiem. After Mozart’s 
return from Prague he finished the Zauderflite, which was per- 
formed os - first in, o the Theater auf der Wieden, on 
tember 30th, 1791. e opera had no great success at first, 
oP had so before long. Inthe month of October it was per- 
med. twenty-four times. On the 23rd of November, 1792, 
Schikaneder announced the tooth, and on October 22nd, £795, 
the 200th performance, Although we may differ from Beetho- 
ven in,not admitting that the Zauderflite is the greatest achieve- 
ment. of Mozart, all will agree that it is his most German 
dramatic work. . This epithet ‘*German” characterises the 
work as well as any single word can do. But how is it, we may 
ask, that this opera is more German than the others? Simply 
because the libretto was German—that is, riot only in language, 
but also in manner and sentiment. If we look at the three great 
dramatic works of Mozart—Don Juan, Figaro, and Zauberflote— 
we find that the composer has surrounded each of them with its 
@yn peculiar atmosphere, and that in his power of creating 
tinct and living individualities he rivals Shakespeare. We 
¢annot' here .point out all the beauties of the present work, 
nor,.is this necessary; rather let. us do in spirit what Schenk, 
the composer of the Dorfbarbier, who atthe first performance 
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hearing the overture—let us creep up to the great master and kiss 
his hand. This quiet simple act is one of the most i 
incidents recorded in musical history. It is an act wo 
remembering in this time of re! ride and hollow self-conceit. 
The time of chivalry is past, and it does not much matter ; but 
alas, also, the time of reverence and humility is past, and that 
does matter very much indeed. 


Musical Pastime for the Young, A collection of thirty-six short 
and easy pieces, characteristic and national, for the pianoforte 
(in the treble clef and without octaves), composed, arranged, 
amen, and revised by E. PAVER. London: Augener and 

0. 


THE title of this new work for young players is sufficiently com- 
prehensive and clear to obviate the necessity of giving a detailed 
account of its contents. All that it is necessary now to say may 
be said in a very few words, although it is quite possible to 
write an elaborate and exhaustive notice. But good wine needs 
no bush, that is to say, it is unnecessary to inform the public 
where'good examples of the juice of the grape are to be obtained, 
by hanging out the bunch of evergreens which of old was usual 
asa sign. For those interested in the matter will readily find 
out for themselves where they can procure that which fits their 
fancy, or ministers to their requirements. Mr. Pauer has done 
so much, and done that much so well, in his worthy work to 
familiarise minds with the best forms, that the appearance 
of his name upon the title-page is a certain guarantee of excel- 
lent quality, and sensible selection. In the book now before us 
he not only appears as arranger, and selector, but also as.a 
composer. There is a particular amount of interest in .each 
piece simply and easily arranged as they are into two kinds of 
classes, namely, characteristic pieces and-national melodies. 
The former include preludes, marches, gavottes, dances, and 
descriptive pieces ; the latter, a series of melodies peculiar to 
certain European nations. The whole of the pieces may be 
used for educational objects, and also, as the title of the collec- 
tion implies, as a pastime ; in either use it will be found to serve 
a most convenient purpose, and may be classed among the 
worthy collections designed to amuse and to instruct. 
The words printed as motto on the title page— 
“ Pastime with good com 
T love, and shall until dies” 
are from a song by King Henry VIII. A further quotation 
from the same song may be applied to the work in its capacity 
as guide and companion in the hours of labour or leisure :— 
*« Company me seemeth best 
All thoughts and fantasies to digest, 
For idleness is chief mistress 
Of vices all.” 
Such a work as this is good company in all times and seasons 
as well fitted to promote the best and most agreeable ‘‘ thoughts 
and fantasies,” 


Albumblitter fiir die Fugend. (Album leaves for the young.) 
Kleine Tonstiicke fur Pianoforte, von CORNELIUS GURLITT, 
Op. 101. London: Augener and Co, 

THE titles of some of the pieces contained in this collection are 

as novel as the character of the compositions themselves, Those 

titles convey:an idea of the variety given in the leaves, as much 
as the pictures in an album collected from all sources show the 
often strange companionship which the examples exhibit. There 
are twenty pieces in all.. 1. A Afarch, written in two-part 
harmony for the most. 2. Morning-prayer, in which a chorale- 
like form is presented. 3. The Sunshiny Morning, bright, 
sparkling, and joyous as the subject demands, cleverly and skil- 
fully written for all that it is so simple, and not unlike Mozart 

in his gayest- humour. 4. Northern Strains, a melody of a 

character similar to those known and: admired as Swedish. 5. 

By the Spring, in-which a pedal bass with a simple arpeggio 

imparts a most winning charm to the whole. 6, Slumber Song, 

in'which again the bass part is made to simulate a drowsy and 
sleep-promoting thought. 7, Lament, one of the most tender 





of, the Zauberfléte sat in the orchestra, did in the body, after 


and unpretending compositions of the whole set, as the Xer- 
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mes or Fair, No. 8, is one of the most joyous. No. 9isa Zurhish 
March of.a quaint wild strain, 10, A Song without words, in 
oe i a mate, 11. A Laie lirwwe a heme oe mas 
iking, a. novel effect being uced by leaving the treble 
alone to end the trio, and to teal by a charming effect to the 
first theme. 12. Zhe Little Wanderer is a little gem, sufficient 
to call attention to the merit of the author as a musician did no 
other example of his skill exist ; but the expression and life set 
forth in the Grandfather's Birthday, No.13, are another testimony 
of rare musical power, united with twinkling humour. There is 
in No. 14, Valse Noble, a dignity of form and character of 
melody worthy of Chopin, as in No. 15, Zoss, there is adepth of 
patos not unlike some of the themes of the same great artist. 
e: Scherzo, No. 16, dashes off with a lightness and gladness 
refreshing and gladsome, and very pleasant, as full of caprice as 
Free Fancies, No. 17. Once more, in Sunday, No.18, a devotional 
tone is assumed and admirably expressed, the introduction of a 
chorale being in the happiest vein. Zhe Hunting Song, No. 19, is 
perhaps as satisfactory as such pieces of limited character can be 
made, and the Sa/to Mortale, No. 20, which ends the collection, is 
one of the most original and clever pieces in the book. The 
employment of skips in the melody suggesting the performance 
of desperate leaps, and yet maintaining a special piquancy of 
melody which is apoalianh. The whole of the pieces are 
fingered, but after the German fashion, and there is no one, 
interesting and clever as they all are, beyond the reach of mode- 
tately adept performers, in fact they might be given to very 
young players with a considerable amount of confidence as likely 
to be a benefit to them. 


Feldblumen (Wild Flowers). Short Salon Pieces for the Piano- 
forte. By CorRNELIUs GURLITT. Op. 104. London: 
Augener & Co. : 

Musica feeling and expression are the characteristic qualities 

iy two little pieces comprised under the above name. The 

is a walzer, the second agavotte, and the title given to them 
most happily expresses, the idea of their nature—simple, sweet, 
fresh, pleasantly welcome. There is, underlying the out- 
ward show of phrases and passages, simple and unpretending 
though thay be, a vein of rare musical power which is refreshing 
to find. There is nothing new in the framework of the themes 
selected ; for waltzes and gayottes have been written in such 
numbers that their outlines are among the most familiar, not 
only to the musical student, but to every one else to whose ears 
the sounds of a appeal. . The ofus number implies a con- 
siderable amount of prodiictiveness and industry on the part of 
the composer, and although some of his compositions have 
reached this a ‘he is-not so-well known here as he ought 
to be, considering the merit exhibited in these two small works 
from his pen. 


Concert fir Violine. Von Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Op. 64, 
. Uebertragen fiir Violoncell mit Begleitung des Pianoforte, 
von RoBeRT Emit BockMUHL. Offenbach: Joh. André, 
Herr Bockmtur’s transcriptions, which number in their list 
works by Alard, Eichberg, Ernst, Léonard, Molique, Rohde, | 
Schubert;:Sivori; and others, area@ilteady well known as belonging, 
in ae potato fornyy:to thé classics of the instrument. -° ~ 
Violin ‘adapted to the Violoncello, is. perhaps the most ambitious, 
as it*isvertainly!'the ‘titost’ extended of the whole: series. “Of 
course there is, and will be, a divided opinion as to the expe- 
dieney of the alteration of character for the purpose of the 
present arrangement, but there cannot possibly be any doubt as 
to the skill and ability displayed in the adaptation. ‘The key 
is changed: from 2 minor to D minor,.as being’more within the 
compass of the instrument for which the transcription has been 
made.'‘ There’ is a consequent loss of a certain amount of the 
original: brilliancy by the use of the changed key, but this, of 
eotirse,' is matter of small moment compared with the advantage 
of ‘having ‘so sterling a piece added to the repertoire of striking 
solos. far: the violoncello,: ‘The piece is not simplified, but the 
Whole of the original effects are retained, and, as far as can be so 
mMadewpon ‘an instrument of a different character ‘of tone, will 


published work, ‘that‘of Mendelssohn’s Concerto for. 


be likely to recommend the transcription to professional players 
needing a new and effective solo, and one which has y, 
though in another form, earned a share of public favour, 
The pianoforte part, a reduction from the score, is very carefully 
and ably done, and the whole, in the hands of accomplished 
players, would be certain to create a good impression upon the 
minds of the hearers, 


Poor Henry. Comic Opera for Children. Translated and 
adapted by W. A. Barrett. Music by J. RHEINBERGER. 
London : Augener & Co. ; 

CANTATAS upon sacred subjects, arranged or adapted for chil- 

dren’s voices, are not rare. They serve a very useful pu’ 

and for that reason find a ready acceptance. The present, if not 

actually the first attempt, is one among the first to rey Be a 

new form a means for study and pleasure in a fresh direction. 

The custom of giving entertainments by children at one or other 

season of the year is growing more general, and all novel matter 

calculated to further such an end is worthy of due encourage- 
ment. Dramas, charades, and other works for theatrical repre- 
sentation in which music is an accessory not taken into account 
are plentiful enough. There are also a few pieces in which cer- 
tain verses are arranged to be sung to well-known airs. The 
subjects of many of these pieces are selected from Nursery lore, 
or from familiar traditions. The present work is altogether 
novel. The story is excellent, the music is original, and the 
subject one which is likely to interest young performers, and not 
offend the old by being too childish, Sapockabla, or beyond the 
reach of young ‘‘ eyasses,” as Shakespeare called the boy-players 
of his time. 

Poor Henry is an orphan boy who was found as an infant by 

a worthy schoolmaster, and brought up as his own child. The 

schoolmaster’s wife, who never took kindly to the boy, seizes the 

opportunity of turning him out of doors upon the ‘complaint of 

a neighbour whose cat has been, as she says, wantonly killed. 

Not content with the satisfaction of seeing the boy cast adrift, the 

neighbour privately instructs the constable of the parish to arrest 

and imprison the boy. Meantime the villagers are en féte expecting 
the arrival of the Count, the lord of the place, who has not visited 
the scene for many years. His object in returning to his aban- 
doned castle is to trace and restore, if possible, the lost child of 
his brother, killed in a savage raid some years before. Poor 

Henry is that child, and while the féte is progressing inquiries 

are made and the’ boy is missing, having started to seek his 

fortune in the wide world. While things are apparently at a 

standstill, the Beadle returns in triumph with his captive. His 

apparent crime is explained, he is recognised as the ‘long ldst 
heir, and a general rejoicing ensues. ‘The action tequifes the 
assistance of some thirteen principal charactets, sik “of whom, 
with a chorus of school children, should be’ singers. “Phe whole 
of the dialogue is burlesque verse, ¢asy for children to learn and 
to remember, and a considerable amount of fun and humotr 
may be obtained by the proper recital of the parts.. The play 
affords-ample oppertunity forthe exhibition of those qualities of 
fun and‘ exafgeratioh’ in-which children‘revel. There ate nine 

— of music, each interesting and clever, and, as “they should 

to fit their purpose, by no means difficult to learn and to 
sing.’ There’ are so many choirs and choral societies in which 
boys’ voices are available and utilised, that there would be’ no 
very great trouble to study and to perform the little opera. It 
is cértain ‘to give pleasure to the performers and to the hearers, 
for the music is charming and the story interesting. 


— 


Herne, a legend of Royal Windsor. In three acts. Libretto 
written by Edward Oxenford. Composed by JoHN OLD. 
London ; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. 

A worK of so important a character as an opera, especially one 

which is the work of an Englishman upon an English subject 

hitherto unexplored for the purpose of lyric art, deserves a long 
and exhaustive notice. All attempt to furnish one until after 
the work has been given in public would scarcely prove so 
interesting as it might under those conditions. It is ie most 
difficult to judge of the effects of the score from a mere piano- 
forte part, which may représént the notes faithfully enough, may 
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give a fair notion as to the harmonic treatment, but which fails 
completely to realise the colour of an orchestral score. A com- 
‘plete notice of the w res should include a description of the 
plot, an exposition of the chief characters, and an analysis of the 
motives, dramatic, poetical, and sentimental. A future oppor- 
tunity may present itself to discharge this duty as it might be 
done. On this occasion all that be said must be briefly said. 
The libretto, written by Mr. E. Oxenford, deals with the 
mythical wild huntsman spoken of by Shakespeare, and whose 
ps marth have been woven into the romance, ‘‘ Windsor 
Castle,” by Harrison Ainsworth, the fascinating novelist. As 
far as the music is concerned, it must be said that it is worthy of 
all due encouragement. There is a fine appreciation for, and a 
power of, inventing beautiful melody displayed. The situations 
are dramatically enforced, and there is throughout all a com- 
mendable amount of originality refreshing to perceive. Tbe 
work has apparent weaknesses, but whether these are actual, or 
only due to the necessarily imperfect version of the score which 
the pianoforte part shows, are questions which can be but solved 
after the first hearing. The opera is serious in tone, but there 
is enough contrast in the character of the themes and the move- 
ments to keep alive the interest once excited. These may! 
come out more strongly upon the stage with all the needful 
accessories than they suggest themselves to the mind after a 
pianoforte recital. In any case, the composer exhibits talent 
and enterprise enough to entitle his work to a large amount of 
attention, which will doubtless increase in value and grow in 
amount when the opera finds its legitimate home upon the lyric 
stage. 


Toy Symphony. By JosePpH HaypN. London: Augener & Co. 
IF anything were needed to recommend this pleasing little com- 
position to the notice of those ‘‘on the look-out ” for examples 
of the class to which it belongs, it would probably be found in 
the fact that melodies are arranged in an easy and attractive 
form for young singers. By this means the attention and interest, 
not only of young players, but also of young vocalists, is excited, 
for there is work provided for a large body of performers. There 
is something for the pianist, parts for budding vértuosi who have 
attained a certain amount of proficiency upon such instruments 
as the rattle, cricket, quail, cuckoo, nightingale, owl, and 
trumpets, as well as for young singers who desire to have a voice 
in the matter. The few simply-written pages of music, and the 
quaintly designed parts for the various instruments above men- 
tioned, speak of a large amount of latent amusement. The toil 
and trouble of conquering such difficulties as the may 
present will have the advantage of bringing a keener interest in 
the performance when the needful amount of facility in the use 
may have been attained. As an exercise in reading and as a 
means towards attaining a certain amount of readiness and inde- 
ndence in performance, such a work as the ‘‘ Toy Symphony” 
is likely to be invaluable. At the present season such a work is 
likely to be especially welcome as affording a profitable means 
of employing spare time for the sake of practice which shall not 
seem to be a series of tasks, and also for the pleasure of work- 
ing towards one of the most agreeable objects in life, that of 
giving pleasure to others. The genial humour, the kindly fun, 
and the spirit of quiet burlesque, are qualities to which children 
are most keenly alive, and when, added to this, there is a certain 
vein of serious gravity such as the execution of a work of such 
dignity as a symphony may well be considered to be, the drollery 
of the performance of a work in which toys play so distinctive 
and prominent a part is all the more subtle. With regard to the 
present publication, it may be said that there is an especial 
fitness in having voice parts, as there is a greater likelihood of 
obtaining singers than players upon instruments to support the 
needful framework, and as the words are interesting in character, 
probably as great an amount of pleasure will be conveyed to the 
singers as to the performers upon the instruments pressed into 
service from out of the stores and possessions of the nursery and 
play-room. 
The Music of the Bible, with an Account of the Development of 
Modern Musical Instruments from Ancient Types. By JoHN 
STAINER. London : Novello & Co. 


For the vast amount of information collected together on the 


subject the author deserves the highest praise. The work 
undertaken has been carefully and Seaperysd accomplished, and 
the value of each page is enhanced by the evident desire of the 
author to be accurate in all his statements and references. Not 
only is an explanation given of all the musical terms employed 
in the Bible, but the places and texts in which they occur and 
the collateral value of the expressions used are also sought to be 
explained. The connection between the instruments of ancient 
time and those of the present is traced in an interesting fashion. 
Wood-cut illustrations, copied from sources likely to be valuable 
as bearing upon the subject, make the text clear, and the matter 
easy of comprehension as far as possible. All knowledge of the 
music of the Bible is simply conjectural, but Dr. Stainer is to 
be congratulated upon having centred all that is known or 
thought by scholars of all grades and nations. Many of the 
facts stated are interesting even if they are not employed to 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion. He admits that “it is 
nearly always dangerous to argue from the derivation of names 
of instruments ;’”’ this is particularly the case with regard to 
the names or concerning the use of musical instruments that 
are found in the Bible. A word may not actually present 
itself in a form which points to a direct derivation, but still 
it may have some connection with a root word, and this he 
has shown in his able explanations of certain of the musical 
terms of the Bible in other placesin the book. There is an in- 
teresting account of the satladion of the synagogue still in use, 
which are said to have been transmitted from a remote antiquity. 
These may be received as curiosities, but it is doubtful whether 
their claims rest upon an unbroken succession, or even upon an 
uninterrupted tradition. 

In the Appendix is a list of the names of musical instruments in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, useful for the purposes of —— 
son, and there is also a list of references to texts in the Bible in 
which musical terms are employed. The accents of the Hebrew 
Bible, given as the fourth Appendix, will be chiefly interesting to 
students of that language, and only relatively useful to musicians 
or those to whom the character of the essay will be attractive. 
As a contribution to literature none, be gp not hitherto fully = 
ye and _ treated incidentally by Kalkbrenner, whose work, 

y the way, does not appear to have been seen by Dr. Stainer, 
the present volume will be eagerly welcomed by all earnest 
students who desire to know as much as is known, or that is 
worth knowing, concerning the music of the Bible, 


MINOR ITEMS. 


Shepherd's Song (Chant du Berger), Pastorale pour le piano, 
par Léon D’OurviLiE. (London: Augener and Co.) Facility 
and freedom in melody are the chief of the powers happily 
exercised by the present composer, not only in the present piece, 
but in most of his works hitherto reviewed in these pages. In 
the present composition, the pastoral style is imitated and main- 
tained without sacrificing the spirit of tunefulness, or becoming 
monotonous. The imitation of the form of melody usually dis- 
tinguished by the title ‘‘Ranz des Vaches” has more of the 
character of originality than might have been expected in a piece 
with such a motivo. It suggests a certain amount of orchestral 
colouring not always present in a pianoforte piece, and yet for 
all this the needs and demands of the pianoforte are well kept in 
sight, and the ‘‘song,” or rather the leading melody, which is 
beautiful and brightly marked, tells the tale it is designed to re- 
late, to an accompanying figure of the order recognised as 
pastoral. The harmonies seem to flow naturally and in an 
effective sequence. Altogether it is a very pleasing piece of 
writing, valuable alike to the expert player as the means for an 
exhibition of skill and taste, as to the teacher to give to his 
pupils as an aid towards the conquest of technical difficulties of a 
peculiar sort, such as is expected in a composition in a pastoral 
form.—ZJnstructive Selections from the works of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, by J. EscHMANN. Book 2. (London: Augener 
& Co.) The former book, which was noticed in the July number 
of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, is quite equalled in ex- 
cellence and value by the present portion of the same work. In 
this second book, selections from the works of Haydn and Mozart 





are given. Marks of expression are supplied, and ‘the fingerin 
suggested, so that all that can be done towards securing intelli 
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gence and intelligibility in the reading has been offered. The 
pieces themselves are attractive, and might be made available for 
use as voluntaries for the harmonium, as well as instructive pieces 
for the pianoforte.—Jmpromptu in B Minor, for the pianoforte, 
by CHARLES HA.ti&. (London: Forsyth Brothers.) Thename 
of the composer of this work is more frequently before the 
public as a deft arranger and editor of other men’s works for the 
instrument upon which his own skill has so often delighted the 
many. It is therefore with some amount of curiosity that an 
original work from his hand is welcomed. As a composition it 
is simplicity itself, in form reminding the hearer of the Gavotte. 
The theme is well chosen and ingeniously employed, and the 
feeling for rhythm is well marked so as to make an interesting 
piece in which the character of spontaneity such as impromptu 
should have is everywhere existent. — Good-bye! ye Flow’ rets fair. 
Vocal duet, the words by Edward Oxenford, the music by FRANZ 
Ast. (London: Augener & Co.) A truly beautiful duet for 
equal voices, thoroughly vocal, easy to sing and effective when 
sung. The accompaniment is simple and to the purpose, and 
although the words are a little strained in diction if not in senti- 
ment, the idea is good, and likely to increase the acceptability 
of the piece.—Four Masurkas for the Pianoforte, by STEPHEN 
HELLER, Op. 148. (London: Forsyth Brothers.) Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who is responsible for the present edition of four delight- 
ful pieces, by a well-liked composer, has accomplished his share 
of the duty imposed upon him like a true artist. In lightening 
the labour for the player by the addition of marks to indicate the 
fingering, he has in no way forced forward his additions as it 
were so as to appear obtrusive. On the contrary, there is as much 
left to the individual taste and judgment of the player as need be 
to give a certain character of independence to the performer. 
This is as it should be, for education to fulfil its and its 
aim should lead out the faculties of the pupil, and not make 
everything ready to his hand. Of the four mazurkas, little need 
be said, as they are not altogether unknown to the admirers of 
Stephen Heller, although they are comparatively recent produc- 
tions. Like all the pianoforte works of this renowned master, 
they contain a considerable amount of joyous life, romantic 
rather than severely classical, but in everything artistic, 
musicianly, and refined. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


From ALDERSON & BRENTNALL, Newcastle-on-Tyne: (#. 
Werner), Gragside March.—JoH. ANDR&, Offenbach a/M. : 
(F. Bichler), 6 Gesinge fiir 4-stimmigen Minnerchor, Op. 20, 
2 Hefte.—AsHDowNn & Parry : (F. W. Clarke), Valse Caprice, 
No. 1; (C. S. Hartog), Gavotte; (£. M. Lott), Bourrée; 
Gigue ; Passepied ; & Rochard), 31 Short, Easy, and Melodious 
Studies; (W. S. Rockstre), ‘Oh! Bonnie is my Husband’s 
Ship,” Song ; (Boyton Smith), ‘‘ For Ever and a Day,” Ballad ; 
‘* The.Magic Key,” Song ; (Dr. W. Spark), Short Pieces for the 
Organ, books 11, 12; (AZ. Travers), Polonaise. —AUGENER & 
Co.: (Scotson Clark), O ranscriptions, Nos. 1, 2; 
| we rencel Dorn), ‘‘ Merry Chri ,” Fantasia on old English 

hristmas Airs ; ‘‘ Sea Dreams” (Réve de Mer), Mélodie Etude; 
‘*White Lilies,” Melody for Pianoforte; (Louis KXéhiler), 
** Weel may the keel row ;” ‘‘Cader Idris ;” ‘My Lodging’s 
on the cold ground ;” Pianoforte Studies, Nos. 1 to 3; Piano- 
forte Studies, edited by E. Pauer, Book I.—F, Besson & Co. : 
(4. Castagnier), Dirge.—J. B. CRAMER & Co.: (Louis Eugine 
Napoléon), ‘‘The Last Prayer,” Song; (Hos. Dyson), “The 
Chromatic Stave,” &c.—ENocH & Sons: (C. Wigan), ‘My 
Bonnie Fisher-lad,” Song.—ForsyTH Bros. : (£. A. Bracken), 
“‘Hey ho! the Daffodils,” Song; ‘‘ The Poet’s Song,” Song ; 
“Serenade,” Song; ‘‘ Twilight,” Song; “ What does little 
birdie say?” Song ; (0. Edwards), “ Try to be happy, boys,” 
Song ; (Dr. H. Hiles), The Grammar of Music, Book II. ; A 
Vocal Tutor; “La Belle,” Valse, Nos. 1 to 4; ‘‘ The Gallants 
of England,” a Cavalier’s Song; “Hark ! the Ripple of the 
Fountain,” Ballad; ‘‘ May,” Song; ‘‘ Phillis,” Gavotte ; (Ferd. 
Hiller), “‘ Prince Parrot: a Dramatic Fairy Tale,” Op. 183; 
(S. Facoby), Violinist’s Portfolio, Nos. 1 to 12 ; (Dr. L. Kerbusch), 
Intermezzo ; (Z. Leigh), Corelli’s Sarabande and Gigue, Tran- 
scribed ; (F, Zéwe), Parade March; (H.S. Oakeley), Funeral 
March, for Organ ; (F. Stanislaus), Sarabande ; (W. F. Taylor), 





“The Knight of St. George,” Polonaise ; ‘‘ The Return Home,” 
Marche Joyeuse ; ‘“‘ Robin Hood,” Bourrée; (F. Unger), Bar- 
carolle.—HaTCHARDS: (G. Washington Moon), ‘* What is 
Poetry?” Pamphlet.—Joun Heywoop : (Z. Learoyd), ‘* The 
Piano in one Lesson.’—O. HincHLIFF: Three Baritone 
Songs.—Hopper & StouGcuTon: (Dr. Z. Allon), ‘* The 
Congregational Psalmist (4th Section): Tunes for Children’s 
Worship.” — F, A. K6xHLER, Leipzig: (Geo. Frederick), 
Serenata.—St. Lucas, WEBER, & CO. ; (Sir F. Benedict), 
“The World’s Delight,” Chinese National Air, transc. ; (G. 
Cooke), ** Tic, Tic,’’ Part-song; (H. % Zawards), ‘‘ When 
Twilight’s Dews,” Song; (W. F. Hayes), ‘‘ For Ever! Love 
for Ever,” Song ; (4. H. Fackson), ‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter, 
Chorus ; (Z. Lemoine), ‘‘ The Ship Boy’s Prayer,” Song ; (Lady 
Lindsay), ‘Honest Heart,” Song ; (2. H. Lohr), May Song ; 
“* Withered Violets,” Song ; (4. Macdonala), ** The Shephe 
Song ; (G. A. Macfarren), Six Songs from Gwen ; (0. 

Classical Pieces, arranged for Violin and Fiapo, No. 3; “ Doth 
not the Heather Bell?” Song; 3 Easy V: for Violin and 
Piano ; Sonatina for Violin and Piano; (W. W. R. Powell), 


“‘My Ladie’s Eyes,” Part-song ; (R. Prentice), “‘ Fie, Shepherd, 

fie,” Song ; ‘‘ Love floweth on for ever,” Song; (0. Prescott), 

Concert Finale ; (2. Ramann), ‘‘ Springtide is here,” Song; 
a7 


Memory,” Song, ‘*‘ The Wakening Smile of Spring,” Song.— 
NEUMEYER & Co, : (H. Hofmann), From my Diary, Twelve 
Pianoforte Pieces: —NOvELLO, Ewer & Co.: (F. Abt), ** The 
Silver Cloud,” Cantata; (4. C. Banks), ‘‘ Magnificat” and 
“* Nunc Dimittis ;” (¥% Bradford), *‘ Sanctus;” (W. P. Collins), 
Twelve Original Hymn Tunes ; (7% W. Ziiiott), A Third Set of 
Sixty Voluntaries for Harmonium ; (4.2. Gaus), ‘‘ The Potter, 

Part-song; (F. E. Gladstone), Sonata for the Organ; (7% 
Greenwood), ‘‘ The Lancashire Sol-fa Primer ;” (C. Herman), 
Four Part-songs for Male Voices; (W. Herring), Metrical 
Tunes, &c.; (O. A. Xing), Improvisation, Serenade, Bar- 
carolle, Op. 4; (A. C. Mackentie), ‘‘The Old Grenadier, 

Song; (G. C. Martin), Responses to the Commandments, 
edited ; (G. Washington Moon), ‘‘ Who shall roll away the 
stone?” Song; (7: Musgrave), An Evening Service; (7. 7 
Simpson), ‘“‘ Bow down thine ear, O Lord,” Anthem ; (Dr. W. 
Spark), The Organists’ Quarterly Fournal, Vol. V1., Parts 43> 
44; (Dr. $. Stainer), ‘‘ Christmas Carols, New and Old ;” (7. 
P. M.), Six Songs; (B. Tours), ‘‘ Because of Thee,” Song ; 
(Z. M. Tucker), “The Confession,” Part-song; (4. W. 
Wareing), ‘‘O Mistress Mine,” Part-song ; “ Under the Green- 
wood Tree,” Part-song; (G. Wilks), ** Sing, oO Heavens, 

Anthem ; (Woide), ‘‘Coming,” Song; Eight Kyries. — : 
Parry & Son, a twith: (Dr. F Parry), ‘Emmanuel, 

Oratorio, Part II1.—W. Paxton: (John C. Burleigh), * Tri- 
umph,” Song with Chorus.—C, F, PETERS, Leips : (M. 
Bruch), “ Fair Ellen,” Cantata ; Collection of Classical Pieces 
for Violin and Piano, for Violoncello and Piano, Vol. III. ; (2. 
Grieg), Vocal Album, Vol. III.; Harmonium Album, Vols. 
VIIL, IX. ; (C. Reinecke), Improvisata on Gluck’s Gavotte, 
for two Pianos.—F. PITMAN: (4. Miles), ** Recollections,” 
Song or Duet ; “‘ The Wedding Ring,” Song ; ‘* Will they miss 
me?” Song.—W. Reeves: English Organ Music, Nos. 6 to 
10; (G. Papini), “‘ Nocturne,” Op. 15 and Op. 37, by Chopin, 
arranged as Songs; (4. Teefgen), Beethoven’s Symphonies ; 
(Dr. Westbrook), Elementary Music. —GrorGE RITCHIE, 
Hounslow: (¥. G. Ritchie), ‘‘ The Science of Music.” —THuR- 
GATE & Sons: (Ff. A. Hoffmann), “Voice, and the Art ot 
Singing.”—Weexkrs & Co.: (H. G. Barlow), ‘‘ Sweethearts 
Once,” Song ; (A. ¥. Barth), ‘‘ Feuilleton,” Galop de Concert ; 
(Dr. F. Bradford), March from “ Judith ;” (7. £. Gladstone), 
Fantasia in F, for Organ ; Three Preludes for Organ ; (V. Heins), 
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Original Voluntaries ;» (1...ouseley), ‘‘1 listened one Autumn 
evening,” Cavatina ; (4. Hudson), “Yes, I like you,” Song; 
(G. Larielit), Andante in a, for Organ; (P. G. Mocatta), ‘I 
fain would have thee near me,” Song; (A. AMou/), Leaflets, 
Nos, 3, 43 (& P. Roberts), ‘‘Chrysanthema,” Songs ; (C, 7: 
Speer), Six Songs; (4. 7. Stark), ‘*A, Song of. Long’ Ago,’’ 
Song ; Four Movements from Spohr, arranged for Organ; ‘* My 
Bird,” Song; ‘Spring Song;” (2. Zours), Adagio from 
Spohr’s Quartet in G minor, Nos. 1, 2; ‘* The Angelus,” Song, 
—B. WILLIAMS; (F. Sorley), “‘The Gallant Host,” Song.— 
JoserH WILLIAMS: (Z. De Rillié), ‘A Farm with a few fat 
Sheep,” Song ; ‘‘The Song of Charms,” Song ; (J. Leybach), 
‘*La Harpe Eolienne,” Nocturne ; ‘‘ Preciosa,” Fantaisie ; (7. 
Fascal), Passepied ; Rigadon ; ‘‘ Glad my Heart,” Song; (4. 
Thomas), Persian Serenade ;.(Ch. Tourville), Favourite subjects 
for. Violin and Piano, No, 2.—Woop & Co, : (W. X. Burnett), 
‘** Borthwick Hold,’ Ballad. 





‘Conrerts. 


—_—~— 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


WITH this account of the proceedings at the Crystal Palace, the 
record of the Saturday music will be complete for the year last 
past. At the concert of Nov. 22nd, Mme. Arabella Goddard ap- 
peared as solo pianist, the work performed by her being Mozart's 
Concerto in D minor, which was first played by the composer at a 
concert in the Vienna Opera-house on the rsth February, 1785. He 
had finished his concerto only thé day before the concert, and 
performed his part without having had time to rehearse it properly. 
It was greatly successful on the first performance, and has kept a 
good place in the concert-room since that day. The place for the 
Cadenza was left to be filled in at the discretion of ‘the player,-and 
on this occasion-a new one was written by M, Saint-Saéns, more 
modern in character, perhaps, than Mozart would havewritten, and 
therefore not altogether of a pattern, conformable with. the other 
work, but still very clever, and, as played on this occasion by the 
able executant, most peculiarly effective. 

The symphony was Schumann's, No, 3, in E flat, usually called 
‘*The Rhenish,” because the composer himself has said that the 
first impulse towards its composition’ was aroused in’ his heart by 
the sight of the Cathedral‘at Cologne, and the impressive ceremony 
of the: installation of the Archbishop, which he witnessed while he 
was in that city on-a visit. He was engaged upon. the symphony 
at-the time, and has in some ‘sort conveyed by means of his music 
the effect of the sight .and ceremony in the. beautiful: cathedral, -in 
the fourth movement of this work. The execution of the symphony 
was productive of a great amount of pleasure, not only to the 
lovers of Schumann, who see in this some of his best and most 
characteristic labour, but also to the lovers of music as a “cleanly 
orchestral rendering.” On this day also the Concert-overture by 
Dr, C. Swinnerton Heap, which was written for and first performed 
at the recent Birmingham Festival, was produced here, and strength- 
ened the impression created upon its first performance. The 
arrangement by Liszt of Schubert’s March from the Divertissement 
a la Hongroise ended the concert. The original work is in the form 
of a pianoforte duet. The book of words, in speaking of the piece, 
says:—‘'The march (in C minor) and trio are, in the original, of 
an unpretending, though most attractive character. Liszt has 
scored them for the orchestra ; nor has he simply scored them. The 
great master of effects for both piano and orchestra, as warm a 
Hungarian as Schubert himself, has, in fact, taken Schubert’s little 
march and trio and expanded them on his own canvas to dimen- 
sions of which their author never dreamed.” It is enough to say 
that the task undertaken by Liszt has been admirably carried out, 
even though many will reserve to themselves the opinion that he 
might, with equal propriety, have invented a theme of his own, 
The vocalist at this concert was Miss Robertson, and the songs she 
sang exhibited her powers of singing florid music to the delight of 
her admirers. 

On the following Saturday, Nov. 29th, the concert opened with 
Hadyn's symphony, ‘La Chasse,” given here for the first time. 
It was written in 1780 for Prince Esterhazy, and is full of that 
joyous character of scoring and sweetness of melody which, to 
those who have grown to know the peculiarities of Haydn, is suffi- 
ciently familiar. Its shapely form and well-ordered sentences are 
a little old-fashioned, but nevertheless very pleasing. The minuet 
is especially ‘‘a thing of beauty,” and, as its form is duly recog- 
nised, may be considered as likely to be ‘‘a joy forever.” The 
final. movement, whose, character gives a name to the symphony, 
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is remarkable for the prominence given to the wir d .instruments, 
It can only be said that the symphony was mainly interesting as 
being the work of Haydn, its simple’ melodies and unsophisticated 
character securing attention to it ‘even from those who considered 
that art has advanced from beyond the period it represents, and in 
fact that ‘‘ La Chasse” can or ought to bé only regarded as one of 
the monuments of art, valuable because it shows most of the charac- 
teristics out of which greater things have arisen. ; 

A theme by Haydn, arranged with variations for an orchestra 
by Brahms, also furnished another.item to this concert. The theme 
is called ‘Chorale St. Antoni," and is of the simplest kind of 
melody, and Herr Brahms has given his imagination full. play in 
varying this subject some eight times, with an additional finale con: 
structed partly upon a ‘ ground bass,” which is in itself a variation 
of the original'theme. The exercise of scoring which the work 
shows exhibits'some remarkable .ideas and-fanciful play, and while 
it must be acknowledged to be a:work of -very great merit, ‘it.is.one 
which promises little interest. Thelike may be said of Herr Hellmes- 
berger’s'arrangement of a-‘‘ Largo” by. , for organ, violin, 
harp, violins. and violas; it is. clever, but at the same time it.is.a 
display of needless trouble. _ Its purpose is best served by the oppar- 
tunity it would afford private circles of musicians, Playing upon the 
instruments for which it is adapted, to gratify their fancy for the 
exercise’ of their’ a¢complishments. It ‘is, however;-of a character 
which should not find encou ent in the concert-room, ‘more 

icularly in those personally devoted to the higher forins of art. 

t was found necessary in. the programme to’: . of the-work in 
an-apologetic:tone; for it is there said that ‘* Mr. Hellmesberger, :of 
Vienna, has treated it in a way, which, if not legitimate, is atleast 
attractive to the public.” There.are many pieces by living writers 
much more worthy of production: than, this, and it is-a pity that 


‘the example of furnishing adaptations and arrangements for conCert 


programmes should have the countenance and imprimatur of ‘so 
venerated a source as the Crystal Palace, The production of Mr. 
Shakespeare's Concerto for pianoforte ‘and orchestra was a more 
legitimate matter. For even if. it is not destined to a long and 
prosperous life, it is,.at all events, a.real.and genuine effort, aimin 

at originality, and ’not in its nature artificial, There is a mu 

greater amount of clever and thoughtful work in an original concerto 
than in any adaptation by any, one, however able he may. be. 
Earnestness of purpose is everywhere apparent in Mr. Shakespeare's 
concerto, His invention is not wholly fertile, but he places the 
themes he chooses in an agreeable form before his hearers. The 
solo part was played by Miss Kuhe, this being her first appearance. 


‘She performed her task with much spirit and proper expression, 


and deservedly won the good opinion of the audience, sharing with 
the composer the honours of liberal applause with which the work 
was greeted. Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Shakespeare 
were the vocalists,’ the lady appearing at the last moment instead of 
Miss Lilian Bailey, who was originally announced... Weber's over- 
ture to Der Freischiitz, appreciatively played, was also included in 
the programme. ‘ ; 

At the tenth Saturday concert, given on Dec. 6th, anew concerto, 
by M. Saint-Satns, played by the composer, was the only novelty 
introduced, It is the third concerto of its author ; the opus number 
is 29, and the key & flat; It was’ greatly admired, although there 
were many who were disposed to think that the work was not — 
in value or artistic power to the 4th Concerto in.C minor, 
Poéme-Symphonique, ‘‘ Le Rouet d' Omphale,”’ which has been per- 
formed here before, had the. advantage of being conducted by: the 
composer, , Schumann's Symphony. No,.4, in D minor, completing 
the series, all of which have been given at these ante-Christmas 
concerts, very finely played, opened the programme, which Wagner's 
Tannhiiuser overture ended. Mme. Sophie Léwe was the vocalist, 
her choice falling upon songs by Mozart and Schubert. 

The final concert of the first half of the series, on Dec, 13th, was 
conducted entirely by Mr. Henry Leslie, the male voices of his 
famous choir being present and singing.a selection of pieces in their 
own style. The music to Antigone, composed by Mendelssohn, was 
the great work of the day, and several choruses were sung with a 
spirit and vigour which produced a very favourable idea of the 
work, The band of the company performed their share of the 
work in a loyal and. effective manner, and the connecting dialo, 
was read with true dramatic emphasis and distinct utterance by Mr, 
Charles Fry, who brought an unusual amount of intelligence to ai 
him in his task. It was understood also that the arrangement o 
the-version read— by which all that was needful was preserved, and 
such as was not absolutely necessary eliminated—was done by the 
reader ;':and for the good taste and judgment he exhibited he also 
deserves praise, The soli parts in the tragedy were sung by Messrs, 
Guy, Davis, Miles, and D'Egyille. The choir also sang, unaccom- 
panied, Bach’s motett, ‘‘The Spirit also helpeth us,” with more 
success and steadiness than, Mendelssohn's Psalm, Pe 
O Godx for in that there was a division. of opinion in the divide 
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choir, with a result neither pleasing to the hearers nor creditable 
to the singers. The familiar ballet, 14y Bonny Lass, by Morley, 
was fully enjoyed by those who like madrigolian part-songs. Men- 
delssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas was also included in the concert, 
the whole of which was conducted by Mr. Leslie. It should also be 
mentioned that two songs were sung by Mlle. Marie Breidenstein 
and Mr. Henry Guy, in order to render the account of the concert 
complete. Neither the singing nor the choice of song by either of 
the vocalists calls for any special remark of a favourable character. 

On Dec, 2oth an extra concert was given, Mr. Prout’s Hereward 
being performed by the Borough of Hackney Choral Association 
as chorus, and Mmes. Anna Williams, Marian Williams; and 
Defforne, and Messrs. King and ,Kearton as soloists. The com- 
poser directed his own work. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


A SIMPLE record of the works produced at these concerts since our 
last notice might be almost deemed sufficient by those who hold 
that the amount of novelty brought out from time to time is incom- 
patible with the importance of the undertaking. There have, how- 
ever, been one or two parts of particular value as contributions to 
the history of art in connection with these concerts, one of which 
claims to be spoken of first in the notice of the concert of Nov. 24th. 
This was a portion—Nos. 5, 2, and 6—of a duet for violoncello and 
pianoforte, by F. W. Davenport, played by Mlle, Mehlig and 
Signor Piatti, to whom it is dedicated. Each piece is of consider- 
able merit, but those marked Nos. 2 and 6 being of more value as 
compositions than that called No, 5, which is a little conventional 
in style. No. 2is an air dolce e contadile for the violoncello, written 
with some degree of special knowledge of the capabilities of stringed 
instruments, the pianoforte part, though good, being altogether 
subordinate, In the No, 6 a compensation is made, for the piano- 
forte has all the work of expressing a series of variations, while the 
violoncello repeats the one theme as many times as there are varia- 
tions, almost without alteration. The changes of accompanying 
figure and alterations of harmony, though at times a little forced, 
are nevertheless interesting and clever. The satisfaction expressed 
by the audience at the performance and for the work might be 
taken as an inducement for the composer to bring forward the re- 
mainder of the set. If the work is of equal quality the welcome 
will be assured, 

In the same programme the Sestet of Brahms, Weber's Sonata in 
C major, and Haydn's Trio in D major, No, 21, were given, the exe- 
cutants being Mme. Norman-Néruda, Miss Mehlig, Messrs. Ries, 
Zerbini, Burnett, Pezze, and Piatti, with Miss Bailey as vocalist. 

At the concert of Dec. 1st another quartet, by Haydn, was 
given for the first time. This was in the key of E major, Op, 17, 
No. 1. It is a charming work, full of sweetness and agreeable work, 
and was well = and well received. The pianist was Mr. 
Charles Hallé, and his solo was the F sharp minor Sonata, Op. 78, of 
Beethoven. He also played with Mme. Norman-Néruda the 
famous and ever fresh Kreutzer. Signor Piatti played the now 
familiar sonata in D, by Locatelli, with his customary effect, 
and Herr Henschel, who was the vocalist, sang a song by Handel, 
‘*Sibillar,” from Rinaldo, accompanying himself on the pianoforte. 

On Dec, 8th M. Sainton was again the leader, and the 
united Sperformance of the quartet of Mendelssohn, Op, 13, was 
most enjoyable. The intermezzo above all, was so charmingly 
played that an encore was inevitable. In the second part the 
Quartet in G major, Op. 77, by Haydn, was equally well rendered 
by the artistic four—Messrs, Sainton, Ries, Zerbini, and Pezze, 
Signor Piatti being still absent on account of indisposition, Mlle. 
Janotha, who had been too long absent from the concert-room by 
reason of severe illness, made her reappearance at this concert, and 
jay be Beethoven's Sonata in E minor, Op. 90, with all that nicety 
of feeling and expression which marks her power as a pianist, Her 
reception was most enthusiastic, The last part of. the concert was 
occupied by Miss Hopekirk and Miss Ockleston, who played on 
two pianos a duet by Reinecke, ‘‘ La Belle Griselidis,” and Raff's 
‘*Tarantelle,” with almost faultless precision, and with such an 
amount of expression as to give the best possible version of the 
music, The first piece, an old French air with variations, is very 
cleverly written, and the character of the second piece will be re- 
membered by the diligent readers of the reviews in the MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD, Miss Hope Glenn was the vocalist, and dis- 
foe se most agreeably a pleasing voice, and no less agreeable 

use simple method. 

The programme of the concert of “Dec, rsth opened with 
Haydn's Quartet in B flat major, which had been given at the 
concert of Nov. 3rd, and duly commented upon in ‘these’ columns 
last month. The only difference in the performance at that: time 
and at this period was in the substitution of Signor Pezze as violon- 





céllist.for Signor Piatti. The talents of that artist were also called 
into play in accompanying Miss Lilian Bailey in Bach's ‘ song, 
‘Mein Gliubiges Herze,” which she was ill-advised enough to sing 
in German without having mastered the needful accuracy at = 
nunciation to give pleasure to the majority of those present. 

is a very good English version"to which her attention may be 
directed. It was printed in the book of words, and is tolerably well 
known in connection with the air. 

The other items which compensated for the weakness of the 
vocal music in the second were the performance by Mile. 
Janotha of three pieces, by Mme, Schumann, Brahms, and Robert 
Schumann; and Beethoven's septet, Op. 20, as well played as ever 
it had ‘been within the walls of St. James’s Hall, the executants 
being Mme. Norman-Néruda (violin), Mr. Zerbini (tenor), Mr. 
Clinton (clarinet), Mr. Wendtland (horn), Mr. Wotton (bassoon), 
Signor Pezze (violoncello), and Mr. Reynolds (double-bass). So 
that there was enough in the quantity and quality of the work done 
to satisfy the audience and ‘‘ to send them well pleased away.” 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


THERE were several interesting items produced at the concert given 
by this society on Dec. 3rd, .Leo’s motet, ‘‘ Dixit Dominus,” 
with its fine contrapuntal writing not altogether unlike Handel in 
his best form, was exceedingly well sung, as was also the motet by 
Palestrina, ‘‘ Hodie natus est,” selected, doubtless, in anticipation 
of the season of Christmas. One other motet, by a modern com- 
poser, Johannes Brahms, sung to the English words, ‘‘A saving 
health,” in which the intricacies of counterpoint are splendidly dis- 
played without in the least degree being obtrusive. An admirable 
performance of Bach's concérto in A minor for violin, given by the 
Rev. F, W. Hudson, and which called forth well-merited applause 
from the audience, was one of the most noteworthy features of the 
concert. 

The ‘‘ Yorkshire Feast Song,” by Henry Purcell, played, - pro- 
bably, for the first time since the days of the composer, is an in- 
teresting example of the music of the great English musician. | For 
the merits of the music the work was worthy of being revived, but 
the lowering association of indifferent words, with illibetal’ and 
party-coloured sentiments, will stand considerably in the way of its 
being accepted as worthy of a permanent place in the modern con: 
cert-room. 

The performance of this work, as of the whole concert, was.con- 
ducted by Mr, C.: Stanford. There were several London 
artists in the band; and many amateurs, members of the society 
ncluding a pianoforte player, to fill up the gaps in the score and 
to help the voices. 


Husical Potes. 


— 

Sir JoHN Goss,—The friends and admirers of this distinguished 
English musician, who are legion, will, much regret to hear that he 
has for some time been very seriously indisposed, 

CHARLES SPACKMAN BARKER, the well-known inventor of the 
pa lever for lightening the touch of large organs, died om 

ednesday, the 26th of Nov., at Maidstone—where he had lately 
been residing—after a short illness, in his seventy-fourth year, and 
was buried at Snodland on the following Saturday. . 

THE stock of musical copyrights and plates belonging to Mf, 
Henri D’Alcorn was recently sold by auction. “ Angels listen when 
she speaks” brought £50 12s. (Ashdown & Parry); ‘* Bradshaw's 
Guide,” £47 15s. 6d. (Willey) ; ‘‘The Frenchman,” £108 (Ashe 
down & Parry ; ‘‘ Immensikoff” Quadrille, £66 14s. ( own and 
Parry) ; ‘I'll be all smiles to-night,” £r1r9 (Ashdown & fay) ij 
‘*T ami so volatile,” £96 (Jefferys) ; “‘ Mister Noah he built an ar: 
435 (Willey) ; ‘‘Silver Herring,’” 50 guineas (J. Williams); ‘* Per- 
verted Proverbs,” £99 (Ashdown & Parry); ‘Recollections of 
Scotland,” £26 (Jefferys) ; ‘‘ Rural Gleanings,” £28 16s. (Palmer) ; 
D’Alcorn’s Dance Album, £38 8s. (Willey) ; ‘' Twilight” Schot- 
tische, £45 (L’Enfant), The catalogue also contained a number of 
Arthur Lloyd’s comic songs, of which ‘My Wife’s Relations” 
fetched £06; ‘* Married to a mermaid,” £92; ‘‘ Song of Songs,” 

39; ‘‘ The Schoolmaster,” £66; “Take it, Bob,” £36; ‘Upper 
Ten and Lower Five,” £52 10os.—all being purchased by. Messrs. 
Ashdown and Parry. The sale realised £2,798 3s. 6d. 

Miss MARIE WIECK has been playing at Stockholm with much 
success. One of the local journals in speaking of her playing says: 
—‘‘ We fail to see why a talent like that she possesses should not 
come prominently forward. Her playing is marked by a dexterity 
which. knows. of no difficulty, besides which she commands: the 
highest artistic qualities of a pianist, by giving the ‘ Niiancen’ \to 
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the utmost pitch of clearness accompanied by a sense of true rhythm, 
which is astonishing. The pieces uced by her made a most 
fascinating impression on the mind. The idea of a romance or 
poetical tale where every note represents life and an independent 
existence is ever present to the sense, This illusion is brought 
about by the artist choosing such works as require genuine spiritual 
appreciation for their due expression, such as Beethoven’s immortal 
sonatas, Schumann's Carneval, &c. Miss Wieck’s delivery of Schu- 
mann’s works must be described as above criticism.” 


THE Berlin Echo of December 4th gives the following account 
of Herr Scharwenka’s concert :—‘“‘ The first of the three subscription 
concerts arranged by Messrs. Xaver Scharwenka, Gustav Hollander, 
and Heinrich Griinfeld took place on the 20th November, in the 
Sing-Akademie, Berlin, before a numerous audience. Both the 
selected programme as well as good execution made the evening a 
very enjoyable one. It commenced with a fresh and melodious 
work by Friedrich Gernsheim, a trio (Op. 37, B major), which shows 
an agreeable harmony between the will and power of production. 
It does not pretend to excel the form and contents of examples 
given by former great artists ; at the same time, it creates the im- 
pression of a genuine and thoroughly sound production. In two 
following violin pieces Herr Hollander maintains that reputation 
which, as a young talented violinist, he so well deserves. He was 
particularly pleasing in the romance (Op. 10, his own composition) 
through his excellent and even intonation. Herr Scharwenka also 
appeared before the public in the double character of composer and 
performer, The variations which he played (Op. 48) have been 
formed after the best examples, 7,¢., pam tool The subject has 
been treated many a time, and often so freely that it can scarcely be 
recognised. However, there is a plenitude of fantasie and imagi- 
nation in it. Herr enka, in his execution and power of play, 
reminds one of Rubinstein, Herr Griinfeld played two pieces, by 
Ph. Riifer, both of which are not wanting in melodic power of ex- 
pression. His intonation is not, however, without fault, Frau 
Adelheid Hollander sang several different songs with a clear, well- 
trained voice, and fresh and natural delivery. She was most suc- 
cessful in ‘ Frihlingslied,” by Rubinstein, and the pretty ‘‘ Am 
Ufer des Manzanares,” by Jensen: The concert concluded with a 
recital of two fairy tales, by Schumann (Op. 136), for piano, viola, 
gp go Sa latter of which instruments was played by Herr 
. M, Huth, 


Mr. EDMUND WooLHouse’s third concert of the present series 
was given at the Highbury Athenzeum on the 2nd ult., when 
Brahms's “ Liebeslieder Waltzes:” were performed and well received. 
The last concert will take place on the 6th inst. 


THE Bach Choir will give two concerts this season, the dates of 
which are fixed for March 16th and April 21st. At one of them it is 
proposed to perform Brahms’s Reguéem. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF Music.,—The proposal, embodied in a 
letter from Prince Christian, dated the 28th May last, that the 
Royal Academy of Music should surrender its present charter 
and accept a new one, has, after full and deliberate consideration, 
been respectfully declined. It will be remembered that, in 1868, 
when the institution was in financial difficulties, the directors 
thought it advisable to surrender the Royal Charter to the queen, 
but that her Majesty declared her inability to receive it back or to 
annul it. At great personal sacrifice, then, the professors under- 
took to carry on the Royal Academy of Music at their own risk 
and on their own on empaocw and it is claimed in their honour 
that the present highly satisfactory position of affairs, both artistic 
and pecuniary, is due in the main to their zeal and self-denial. 
Having consulted with the ene therefore, and obtained their 
views as to the scheme of the new Musical Corporation, the com- 
mittee of management say they would gladly see the institution 
placed on a more permanent basis than that upon which it at 
smal rests, and they venture to think that this object would be 

ter obtained by giving to the Royal Academy of Music, without 
reservation, the patronage and support which are promised to the 
posed college than by erecting a new institution. The reply to 
Royal Highness, agreed upon at an extraordinary general 
meeting of the directors on the 13th ult., was consequently to 
the effect already indicated. 


THE Dundee Choral Union gave a performance of Cherubini's 
Mass in C minor and Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm, on Dec. 18th, 
with great success, under the direction of Mr. H. Nagel. The band 
and chorus were more than usually efficient. 


WE are lad to learn that Miss Ockleston’s style of playing at 
concerts in Liverpool, Manchester, and other more or less important 


AT the Liverpool Philharmonic Concert of Dec. 16th, Mozart’s 
overture to Die Zauberflite, and —_— Symphony in Cc minor, 
with an orchestral suite by Bizet, composer of Carmen, and a 
‘* Chorus of Reapers,” by Liszt, with some new, or comparatively 
new, works by modefn writers, were included in the p me. 
Of these novelties an entr’acte and a song by the Earl of more 
are neither in any way remarkable. ie overture by Mr, C. S. 
Stephens, ‘‘A Recollection of the Past,” was greatly admired, as 
was also a fine concerto in A minor, by Mr. W. G, Cusins, ‘‘a com- 
position full of beautiful ideas, from the first bar to the last.” It 
was played by the composer with a considerable amount of spirit 
and success, Madame Trebelli and Signor Brignoli were the 
vocalists, 

ERRATUM IN APPOINTMENT.—The name printed in last 
number as ‘‘ Storks ” should be ‘* Stocks.” 
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No. 1. Sonata in c major. 

2. Hornpipe in F, from the Water-Music, composed in 1716, 

3- Minuet in A minor, 

4. Gavotte in c major. 

5. The Harmonious Blacksmith, in F. 

6. Chorus: ** And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” from ‘The 
Messiah,” in A. 

7 go 3, ‘*See the conquering hero comes,” from ‘ Judas Macca- 

is,” in G, 

8, Chorus: “O Father, whose almighty power,” from ‘‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” in B flat. 

g. Allegro Moderato, from the Violin-Sonata, in a. 

10, Largo in G. 

11. Chaconne with twelve Variations, in G. 

12, Gigue in B flat. 

13. Fugue inc. 

14. Courante in F. 

15. Gavotte in G minor. 

16, — S 2 a sath Buite, in G. 

17. on m. ‘* Heracles,” in ‘G minor. 

18 Chomus of Virgins from *‘ Samson,” in a minor. 

1g. Chorus from “* Theodora,” in F, 

20, Bourrée in G. 

21. Minuet from the Opera “ Almira” in G minor. 

22, Aria: ‘‘ Lascia ch’io pianga,” from the Opera “‘ Rinaldo,” in G, 

23. Minuet from ‘‘ Samson,” in G. 

24. Dead March from ** Saul,” in c. 

a5 Prelude in c. 


29. Pastorale : “ Beneath the vine” from the Oratorio “‘ Solomon,” in c. 
30. Aria: ** Bacchus ever fair and young” from “‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ 


in F. 
Duets. 
3%. ~~ from the seventh Concerto for Organ and Orchestra, in 
B flat 


32. Aria; “* He shall feed his flock” from ‘‘ The Messiah,” in B flat. 
33- Allegro from the Water-Music, in F. 

34. Aria from the Fire-Music, in G. 

35. Allegro from the -Concerto, in B flat. 

36. Chorus: “ Hallelujah” from “The Messiah,” in p, 





“In the attempt to familiarise young minds and hands with the migh 
works of the ‘giant Saxon,’ by o — a selection of his thoughts in suc’ 
a form as can be a i ped by young heads and small 
hands, Mr. Pauer has done another useful service to the rising generation. 
In a handsomely engraved and printed volume there are altogether some 
thirty-six pieces, of w six are set for pianoforte duet, the remainder for 
pianoforte solo. Every piece is full of the character intimately associated 
with Handel’s name and style, and the whole forms a collection useful and 
valuable, and yet not taken from the too familiar works, as the list of the titles 
will show. onies and cherds are, in each case where these effects 


the laying down of rails on a carriage way helps to secure a smooth and 
rapid passage from place to place.” 





towns, has much pleased both the press and the public, 
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